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PREFACE 


On the 27th of December, 1949, the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia became a sovereign nation and an equal partner in 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. This achievement of state- 
hood by still another of Asia’s formerly colonial peoples is further 
evidence of the growing movement towards independence and 
proof “that the most inextricable disputes can be solved by con- 
ciliation.” For some three years, the United Nations labored 
steadily and patiently to achieve a just and peaceful settlement of 
a dispute which intermittently flamed into open hostilities. 

The first efforts of the United Nations were hesitant and cir- 
cumscribed by fear of intervening in matters within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a sovereign state and its attempts at mediation 
were often received with a complete lack of enthusiasm. The 
influence of the United Nations, however, grew steadily and 
during the Hague Conference the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia played a crucial role in reconciling differences, 
| acting, in some instances, as final arbiter. Through the difficult 
period of implementation ahead the work of the United Nations 
will go on. The Hague Conference agreed that “The United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia or any other United Nations 
Agency shall observe in Indonesia the implementation of the 
agreements reached at the Round Table Conference.” 

The present study was prepared by J. Foster Collins, a former 
member of the United Nations Secretariat with the Committee 
of Good Offices. In this survey, Mr. Collins describes the role of 
the United Nations from the day when the question was first 
brought before the Security Council in February 1946 through 
the conclusion of the Hague Conference against the background 
of the problems and developments which engendered the dispute 
and which made it so difficult of solution. The views expressed 
are those exclusively of the author and do not in any way repre- 
sent the official viewpoint of the United Nations. 


ANNE WINsLow 
March 1950 Editor 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND INDONESIA 


By J. Foster Co tins 


Chapter I 


IniT1AL Errorts Towarps A PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


On 17 August 1945, two days after the Japanese surrender in 
the Pacific, most of the nationalist leaders in Indonesia joined in 
issuing a Declaration of Independence in the name of the Indo- 
nesian people. This represented the culmination of a growing 
resentment against the alien rule which the Netherlands had 
exercised directly and indirectly since the early seventeenth 
century. 

In the six weeks that elapsed between the Japanese capitula- 
tion and the arrival of Allied forces in Java, the Republican 
Government established its influence over most of Java, Madura 
and Sumatra; in other areas of Indonesia, Republican control 
was not consolidated, although Republican political movements 
found some support among the population. In the former areas 
the new Government gathered to its standard various local armed 
groups which had been trained by the Japanese as a people’s 
defense corps in the latter stages of the war, set up a number 
of Government Ministries and began to carry out the functions 
of government. When the first group of Allied forces, mostly 
British and Indian troops, arrived in Batavia on 29 September 
1945, they found an operating government with which they had 
to deal if they were to accomplish their main tasks of disarming 
and repatriating Japanese troops, and liberating and repatriating 
Allied prisoners of war and internees. 

The new Government of the Republic of Indonesia included 
both those nationalists who had cooperated with the Japanese 
and those who had fought underground. The Constitution, 
which had been drafted during the last month of the war, was 
modeled after that of the United States. Because of the emer- 
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gency conditions prevailing at the time, the governing power was 
given to the President and Vice-President acting with the advice 
and consent of a temporary Central National Indonesian Com- 
mittee (K.N.I.P.) appointed by the President from among the 
leaders of all the various national groupings.’ 

Since the turn of the century, the Netherlands had made a 
number of concessions to the Indonesian desire for self-govern- 
ment and during the war Queen Wilhelmina had declared in 
a radio address that, in the future, she envisaged ta common- 
wealth in which the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam and 
Curacao will participate, with complete self-reliance and freedom 
of conduct for each part regarding its internal affairs, but with 
readiness to render mutual assistance.” 

However, the Netherlands had conceived of this development 
being achieved through the medium of a post-war conference 
and it had not foreseen independent action on the part of the 
Indonesians. Therefore, when the Allied Commander-in-Chief, 
Lt. General Sir Philip Christison, arrived in Indonesia, he found 
himself in the middle of an explosive situation with Dutch-Indo- 
nesian relationships strained to the breaking point. Though he 
promptly announced that he did not intend to be involved in 
the dispute, he tried to persuade representatives of the two parties 
to meet and discuss their differences. But at first the Nether- 
lands Government refused to have any dealings with the Re- 
publican Government which it felt was merely a product of the 
Japanese occupation. Later, however, when Sutan Sjahrir was 
appointed Prime Minister with a Cabinet cleared of all col- 
laborators with the Japanese, representatives of the Netherlands 
Indies Government met in Batavia on 17 November 1945 with 
representatives of the Republic under the chairmanship of Gen- 
eral Christison. The negotiations lasted only five days and 


1 For a full account of the birth, growth and structure of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, and of its negotiations with the Netherlands through the breakdown of the 
Linggadjati Agreement, which are covered only very briefly in the following 
pages, see The Indonesian Story, by Charles Wolf, Jr. (Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and John Day Company, 1948). 

2 For full text see Wolf, op. cit. 
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foundered on the determination of both parties to assert their 
claim of sovereignty and control. 

Meanwhile, small groups of Netherlands troops and the Nether- 
lands Indies Civil Administration had arrived in Indonesia, de- 
spite the protests of the Republican Government. The Republicans 
became increasingly suspicious that the British intended to re- 
establish Netherlands control, and clashes between local Repub- 
lican forces and the British troops, which had occupied various 
important cities in Java and Sumatra, became more and more 
frequent. 


The Problem is Brought Before the Security Council 


Worldwide attention was focused on the situation in Indo- 
nesia early in 1946, when the Government of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic formally brought the matter before the 
Security Council as a situation endangering the maintenance 
of international peace and security within the meaning of Article 
34 of the Charter.’ 

When he appeared before the Security Council on 8 February 
1946, the Ukrainian representative* said that he recognized that 
British forces remained in Indonesia with the consent of the 
United Nations and for the purpose of accepting the surrender 
of Japanese troops, but he considered it inadmissible that such 
forces, together with Japanese troops under British direction, be 
used for the suppression of the Indonesian national movement. 
Such intervention, in his view, was contrary to the principles of 
self-determination expressed in Articles 1 (2) and 73 of the Char- 
ter.” He therefore proposed the establishment of a commission, 


3 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, First Year, First Series, 
Supplement No. 1, p. 76. 

4 Article 31 provides that “Any Member of the United Nations which is not 
a member of the Security Council may participate, without vote, in the discussion 
of any question brought before the Security Council whenever the latter con- 
siders that the interests of that Member are specially affected.” The phrase “‘special- 
ly affected” interests has, in almost every case, been given an extremely wide 
and generous interpretation. See footnote 14, page 127, for further discussion of the 
question of participation of non-members in discussions in the Security Council. 


5 Article 1 (2) refers to “respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
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to be composed of representatives of the United States, the 
Soviet Union, China, the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, 
which would “carry out an inquiry on the spot, establish peace 
in Indonesia, and report to the Security Council on the result 
of their work.”¢ 

This proposal was endorsed by the representative of the USSR 
who declared that such a commission would afford the Security 
Council the best means of obtaining first-hand, objective infor- 
mation on the situation. A similar position was taken by Mexico 
and Poland but there was little support from other members 
of the Council. Australia, China, Egypt, France, and the United 
States all considered such action unnecessary under the circum- 


stances. 
The British representative vigorously defended his govern- 


ment’s action, asserting that it was only fulfilling a task assigned 
by the Allied Supreme-Command and that upon the completion 
of the task British troops would be delighted to leave. Unfortu- 
nately, the use of Japanese forces had been necessary in certain 


instances to forestall wholesale assassination. British troops, he 
said, had not attacked local inhabitants although they had, at 
times, been compelled to defend themselves against attack. Both 
the United Kingdom and Netherlands representatives reminded 
the Council that the Netherlands was the legal sovereign in 
Indonesia and held that, therefore, the Council was considering 
a matter over which the United Nations had no jurisdiction. 
Article 2 (7) of the Charter prohibits intervention in matters 
“essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state” except 
with respect to action relating to “threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace, and acts of aggression.”) Neither representative con- 
sidered that this modifying claus€“was applicable to the existing 
situation. The United Kingdom representative declared that his 


determination of peoples.” Article 73 is the “Declaration regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories’ in which members of the United Nations pledge them- 
selves to consider the interests of the inhabitants of these territories as paramount 
and to ensure their political, economic, social and educational advancement. 

6 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, First Year, First Series, 
NO I; DP. 223: 
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Government would refuse to participate in any commission such 
as that suggested by the Ukrainian representative. The Nether- 
lands was prepared to accept the idea of a commission only if 
its functions were limited to an inquiry into the conduct of 
British troops in Indonesia. 

The Egyptian representative introduced a compromise pro- 
posal which maintained that British troops should not be used 
“in any circumstances against the Indonesian national move- 
ment,” that they should be withdrawn as soon as their limited 
task was completed, and that the Council should be informed 
of the results of the negotiations that were going on between the 
Netherlands Government and the leaders of the Indonesian na- 
tional movement.’ When the voting took place on 13 February 
1946, both this and the Ukrainian proposal failed to receive the 
necessary seven votes for adoption, and the President of the 
Security Council declared that the matter was closed. 

United Nations action on the Indonesian question in early 
1946 did not, therefore, yield any formal results. Most members 
of the Security Council seemed reluctant to become involved in 
the situation while the United Nations machinery was still un- 
organized and negotiations between the parties were in progress. 
The discussion in the Council did, however, call public attention 
to the situation in Indonesia and set the stage for later interven- 
tion by the United Nations. 


The Netherlands-Indonesian Agreement at Linggadjati 


While the Security Council was discussing the Indonesian 
situation, the negotiations between the Dutch and Indonesians 
referred to in the Egyptian draft resolution were being carried 
on, first under the aegis of Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr who had 
been sent to Batavia by the British Government to assist the parties 
in reaching a peaceful settlement, and later, when agreement 
seemed to be in sight, directly between the two parties with 
no intermediary. The negotiations dragged on through the 


7 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, First Year, First Series, 
No. 1, p. 251. For reference to these negotiations see below. 
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spring and summer, in Holland and in Java, with no result. In 
September, the Netherlands Parliament dispatched a Commis- 
sion General of four members to Java whose main task was the 
preparation of a new political order for Indonesia, and as a 
corollary, the preparation of the Round Table Conference pro- 
posed by Queen Wilhelmina in 1942. The Commission arrived 
in Java on 17 September 1946, and invited Lord Killearn, Special 
Commissioner of the British Government for Southeast Asia, to 
convene and preside over meetings between the Commission and 
representatives of the Republican Government. 

The negotiations began on 7 October 1946, and seven days 
later agreement was reached on a truce stabilizing the strength 
of the Allied and Indonesian forces as of that day and providing 
for supervision by a joint Anglo-Dutch-Indonesian Truce Com- 
mission. Four weeks later, on 15 November, the text of a draft 
political agreement was initialed at Linggadjati, near Cheribon 
on the north coast of Java. 

According to the terms of the Linggadjati Agreement,® the 
Netherlands recognized the Republican Government as exer- 
cising de facto authority over Java, Madura and Sumatra. Repub- 
lican territory occupied by Dutch or Allied troops was to be 
gradually evacuated. The Netherlands and the Republic would 
cooperate in the establishment by January 1, 1949 of a “sover- 
eign democratic” federal state for all Indonesia, to be called the 
United States of Indonesia, which would have three component 
parts,—the Republic, Borneo and East Indonesia. The United 
States of Indonesia and the Netherlands would at the same time 
be linked together as equal partners in a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union, headed by the King (or Queen) of the Netherlands. The 
Union would have its own organs to promote the joint interests 
of the partners in such matters as foreign relations, defense and 
possibly finance, economics and culture. 

The Agreement further provided for a conference of repre- 
sentatives from the Netherlands and the future United States of 


8 Republic of the United States of Indonesia Information Office, The Linggadjati 
Agreement Between the Republic of Indonesia-Netherlands (New York, 1947). 
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Indonesia to draft a Statute for the Union, which was to contain 
provisions regarding: (a) safeguarding of the rights of both par- 
ties toward one another and guarantees for the fulfilment of 
their mutual obligations; (b) mutual exercise of civic rights by 
Netherlands and Indonesian citizens; (c) regulations in case no 
agreement could be reached by the organs of the Union; 
(d) regulation of the manner and conditions of the assistance to 
be given by the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia 
as long as the services of the latter were not, or were insufficiently, 
organized; and (e) safeguarding in both parts of the Union of 
the fundamental human rights and liberties referred to in the 
Charter of the United Nations. It was agreed that immediately 
after the formation of the United States of Indonesia the Nether- 
lands Government was to take the necessary steps to obtain its 
admission as a Member of the United Nations. The Government 
of the Republic recognized the claims of all non-Indonesians to 
the restoration of their rights and the restitution of their goods 
in Republican territory. 

Finally, Article 17 of the Linggadjati Agreement provided that 
any disputes arising from the Agreement which could not be 
solved by joint consultation would be referred to a joint confer- 
ence presided over by a chairman of another nationality with a 
decisive vote, appointed by agreement between the delegations; 
or if no such agreement could be reached, by the President of the 
International Court of Justice. 

The Linggadjati Agreement was a compromise which em- 
bodied major concessions from both sides. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment abandoned its original stipulation that Indonesia must 
remain within the Kingdom of the Netherlands and agreed to 
the creation of a Union of two equal sovereign powers. The 
other major Netherlands concession was the recognition of the 


Republic as the de facto Government not only of Java and | 


Madura, but also of Sumatra, the richest in natural resources 
of all the islands. The Republic’s concessions were fully as im- 
portant: it gave up its demand for full independence from the 
Netherlands in agreeing to the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, 
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and it withdrew its claim to control over all the islands by 
accepting a federal structure for the future United States of 
Indonesia. 

Almost immediately after the initialing of the draft Agreement, 
difficulties over interpretation began to appear. Since the Agree- 
ment was phrased in broad, general terms, its implementation 
depended on mutual trust and understanding, which were still 
lacking on both sides. Furthermore, securing consent to the 
terms of the Agreement in both the Netherlands and Indonesia 
created additional problems. In the Netherlands an elucidation 
of the draft Agreement was published by the Commission Gen- 
eral in order to calm some of the fears of its opponents in Par- 
liament. The Overseas Minister declared during the Parlia- 
mentary debate that the signing of the Agreement “does not 
bind the Netherlands Government to any more or anything else 
than what has been agreed upon according to the elucidation 
submitted by the Commission General,” and the Agreement was 
approved on that basis. In Indonesia, these debates on the draft 
Agreement aroused strong suspicions, and the approval of the 
Republican Provisional Parliament was given only on the con- 
dition that the Netherlands elucidation of the draft Agreement 
be expressly excluded. After an unsuccessful attempt to resolve 
the differing interpretations, the two Governments decided to 
sign the Agreement, agreeing to disagree on the interpretation. 

The Linggadjati Agreement was signed on 25 March 1947, 
and the next day the representative of the Netherlands to the 
United Nations addressed a letter to the Secretary-General in- 
forming him of the conclusion of the Agreement and asking him 
to bring this fact to the knowledge of the Security Council.° 
In his letter the Netherlands representative referred to an offer, 
+ made at the close of the discussion of the Indonesian question in 
the Security Council in February 1946, to inform the Council of 
the outcome of the discussions then taking place in Batavia be- 
cause “they quite naturally touch a chord in the human heart, 
quite apart from whatever the Charter does or does not provide.” 


9 United Nations Doc. $/311, 27 March 1947. 
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One further concomitant of the ratification of the Agreement 
was the recognition in varying degrees of the de facto status of 
the Republic by the United States, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, China, India, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Lebanon. 


Failure To Implement the Agreement 


Shortly after the ratification of the Linggadjati Agreement, 
negotiations on its implementation were begun between repre- 
sentatives of the Indonesian Republic and the Dutch Commis- 
sion General. It soon became clear that the parties were still far 
apart on many important matters. Some of the main points at 
issue were: the return of non-Indonesian-owned property to its 
rightful owners; the lifting of the Netherlands naval blockade 
and the Republics food blockade; the sponsoring by the Neth- 
erlands of the States of East Indonesia and West Borneo, and of 
separatist movements in Republican territory; the question of 
the Republic’s foreign relations; and allegations of violations of 
the truce agreement of 14 October 1946. 

All efforts to reach agreement on these issues broke down be- 
cause of mutual mistrust and repeated attempts to use one issue 
as a lever for concessions on another. On 20 June 1947 the Com- 
mission General formally broke off negotiations with the Re- 
publican delegation, and the whole matter was referred to the 
Netherlands Government in The Hague. 

At this point some outside intervention seemed necessary if 
the threat of a resort to military force which was continually in 
the background, was not to become a reality. An aide-memoire 
was presented to both parties by the United States Government 
on 26 June 1947, which urged the Republic to accept the Nether- 
lands proposals for the formation of an interim government and 
promised economic assistance if the political difficulties were 
settled. This was received with apparent favor by both parties, 
but was not sufficient to break the deadlock. Limited negotia- 
tions concerning the cessation of hostilities and the institution 
of a joint police force were resumed between the delegations in 
Batavia in an atmosphere of suspicion, and further proposals 
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exchanged, but the basic differences remained. After two un- 
acceptable ultimatums from the Netherlands, negotiations were 
again broken off on 17 July 1947. Two days later the Republic in- 
formally requested the British, Australian, French and Chinese 
Consuls General in Batavia to use their Governments’ influence at 
The Hague to prevent an outbreak of war in the territories of the 
Republic. The Republic also asked how it could formally request 
arbitration by a third Power if the Netherlands decided to break 
off political negotiations and resort to force. 

On the night of 20-21 July 1947 Netherlands troops in Java 
and Sumatra began military operations against the forces of the 
Indonesian Republic. The same day the representative of the 
Netherlands to the United Nations informed the Security Coun- 
cil, through a letter to the Secretary-General, that the Nether- 
lands Government had been compelled to resort to “police 
measures of a strictly limited character,” since it had become 
clear that the Republican Government was “incapable of main- 
taining security, law and order” in its territory, sovereignty over 
which rested with the Netherlands.’° The letter stressed the 
fact that the Netherlands Government maintained its unalterable 
decision to carry out the political program based upon the prin- 
ciples underlying the Linggadjati Agreement, and charged that 
the Republican Government was either not prepared or not able 
to implement that Agreement. 

In studying the action of the United Nations on the Indonesian 
question from the vantage point of time and academic considera- 
tions, one cannot help but speculate whether any action by the 
United Nations between 17 and 20 July 1947 could have fore- 
stalled the Netherlands’ military action and all its unfortunate 
consequences. 
| In view of the firm opinion of the Netherlands and other 

Governments at the time that the Indonesian dispute was a 
matter essentially of domestic concern and that the Republic 
was not a State under international law despite the de facto rec- 
ognition it had received, there would have been little likelihood 


10 United Nations Dnc. $/426, 22 July 1947. 
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of formal United Nations action. On the other hand, an appeal 
to the Council would have focussed world attention on the situ- 
ation and might have caused the Netherlands to hestitate before 
resorting to force. 


Chapter II 


Tue RENvILLE AGREEMENT UNDER UNITED Nations AuspPICcEs 
The Security Council Acts to Stop Hostilities 


Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities, Australia, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and India explored the pos. 
sibility of persuading the belligerents to cease hostilities and settle 
their dispute by negotiation and mediation. This effort failed, 
and on 30 July 1947, ten days after the initial Dutch attack, 
both the Australian and Indian Governments, acting separately, 
requested the Security Council to consider the situation. 

The Australian application termed the hostilities “a breach 
of the peace” under Article 39 of the Charter and urged the 
Council to take immediate action to “restore international peace 
and security.”’' The Indian Government based its request to the 
Council’* on the milder Article 34 of the Charter, requesting the 
Security Council to take the necessary measures provided by the 
Charter to put an end to the situation which, in its opinion, en- 
dangered the maintenance of international peace and security. 

The President of the Security Council immediately called a 
meeting for the next day, 31 July 1947. When the Council con- 
vened, the Australian delegate appealed to the members to avoid 
prolonged argument on procedural questions and to confine their 
initial deliberations to the problem of stopping hostilities. How- 
ever, many members of the Security Council were reluctant to 
establish a precedent which might result in future interference 
in colonial affairs. Despite the de facto recognition granted the 
Republic of Indonesia, its actual legal status continued to be a 





11 United Nations Doc. S/449, 30 July 1947. 


12 United Nations Doc. $/447, 30 July 1947. 
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matter of dispute. Before the adoption of the agenda, the Belgian 
representative asked that it be understood that in considering 
the Australian and Indian communications, there was no pre- 
judgment of the question of the Council’s competence, and the 
President so ruled. The problem of jurisdiction haunted the 
Council for the next two years and considerably hampered its 


freedom of action. ?% 


It was agreed to allow the Indian and Netherlands Govern- 
ments to participate in the discussions as they had requested, 
but a proposal to invite the Republic of Indonesia was dropped 
at this stage after strong opposition had been expressed.'* Dis- 
cussion in the Council then centered around an Australian draft 
resolution terming the hostilities a breach of the peace within 
the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter and calling upon the 
parties, as a provisional measure under Article 40, to cease hos- 
tilities forthwith and settle their disputes by arbitration in ac- 
cordance with Article 17 of the Linggadjati Agreement.'® The 
Netherlands rejected completely the competence of the Council 
to deal with the Indonesian question at all, and was supported 


in varying degrees by the colonial Powers: Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom. The United States representative said that 
he wished to express no opinion on the complex legal questions 
involved, although he felt that the Council must take cognizance 
of fighting on such a large scale that it endangered the peace 


13 See footnote 17, page 128. 

14On 12 August, however, it was decided to allow the Republic to participate, 
8 votes to 3. A similar request from the Philippines was first refused and then 
inted after it had demonstrated its grounds for interest to the satisfaction of 
Council. From that time on, all States Members of the United Nations which 
ked to participate in the discussion of the Indonesian question were invited 
thout objection. By March 1949 there were, in addition to the parties, six States 
t members of the Security Council participating in the discussion, including 
st of the States of Southeast Asia. The non-members participating, with the 
ites on which their requests were approved, are as follows: India, 31 July 1947; 
‘etherlands, 31 July 1947; Republic of Indonesia, 12 August 1947; Philippines, 
: August 1947; Australia, 17 February 1948; Belgium, 7 January 1949; Burma, 
7 January 1949; and Pakistan, 11 March 1949. Australia and Belgium participated 
ise of their continuing membership on the Committee of Good Offices after 

r Council terms had expired. 


15 United Nations Doc. S/454, 31 July 1947. 
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of the region. He therefore proposed an amendment to the Aus. 
tralian draft resolution which would delete all references to the 
Charter, simply noting the hostilities with concern and calling 
upon the parties to cease hostilities forthwith and to settle their 
disputes by arbitration or by other peaceful means. An additional 
Polish amendment called upon the parties to keep the Security 
Council informed regarding the progress of the settlement. With 
these two amendments, the Australian resolution was promptly 
adopted’® only twenty-four hours after the Council had begun its 
deliberations, with Belgium, France and the United Kingdom 
abstaining.'? A USSR amendment to require the withdrawal of 
the armed forces of both parties received the favorable votes of 
only its author and Poland. 


While the Netherlands Government persisted in its denial of 
the Security Council’s jurisdiction, it informed the Council on 
3 August 1947 that, “having taken into serious consideration 
the views which led the Security Council to address an appeal 
to both parties, the Netherlands Government has instructed the 
Lieutenant Governor-General of the Netherlands Indies to enter 
into contact with the authorities of the Republic in order to arrive 
at the cessation on both sides of hostile action of any kind.”!* On 
4 August the Netherlands representative confirmed the fact that 
orders had been issued to Netherlands forces to cease hostilities 








16 United Nations Doc. S/459, 1 August 1947. For text see Appendix, p. 194. 


17 The legal significance of the Council’s action on 1 August 1947 remained 
a matter of debate. The representative of Poland later expressed the view that 
the Council had thereby determined its competence, but other representatives (the 
United States and France) maintained that the question of competence had been 
expressly reserved. The representative of Belgium submitted a draft resolution on 
25 August (United Nations Doc. $/517, 22 August 1947) requesting the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, under Article 96, to give an advisory opinion on whether 
the Council was competent to deal with the question. He pointed out that such 
an action would demonstrate the Council’s desire to be impartial and to act 
in strict accordance with the Charter. However, the Belgian proposal was re- 
jected and the Security Council majority made it clear that it was judging the 
matter more on a political than a legal basis, despite the protests of the minority. 
The procedure followed at these first meetings was characteristic of the attitude 
which prevailed until the whole question of the Council’s competence became 
academic. 


18United Nations Doc. S/466, 4 August 1947. 
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at midnight of 4-5 August 1947, Indonesian time.’ By that time, 
the Dutch forces had isolated Central Java, where the Republican 
Government was located, from East and West Java. They had 
established bridgeheads on the island of Madura, and had ex- 
tended their control over key areas in Sumatra embracing large 
plantation-estates and oil fields. 

Two days later the Republic notified the Council that it also 
had ordered all Republican armed forces to cease hostilities at 
that same hour.” The Republican Government urged the dis- 
patch to Indonesia at the earliest moment of a Security Council 
Committee “in order to secure the effective and smooth imple- 
mentation” of the cease-hostilities. On 6 August 1947 the Re- 
public forwarded a list of complaints concerning violations of 
the cease-hostilities by the Netherlands and reiterated its request 
for a committee.?! 


Creation of Consular Commission to Report Cease-Fire 


In the implementation of its resolution, the Council was faced 
with two distinct problems—the maintenance of the cease-fire 
order and the promotion of the long term political settlement. 
These two problems were dealt with concurrently by the Coun- 
cil, although most of the members made some attempt to keep 
them separate. The following paragraphs deal first with the prob- 
lem of the cease-fire and then with the long term question. 

During the discussions which took place in the Security Coun- 
cil between 7-26 August, the basic issue was once again the 
question of the Council’s competence. At one extreme was a 
proposal to create a commission of the Security Council which 
would supervise in the field the cease-fire and report to the 
Council. This, in one form or another, had the support of 
Australia, Poland, the USSR, and the Republic. At the other ex- 
treme was a Netherlands proposal which would have completely 
dissociated the problem from the Security Council. The Neth- 





19 Jbid. 
20 United Nations Doc. S/469, 6 August 1947. 
21 United Nations Doc. $/475, 7 August 1947. 





erlands representative stated that his Government was prepared 
to propose to the Republic that each should designate one State, 
and that the two States so designated should appoint a third 
completely impartial State, which “would then send a number 
of its nationals to Indonesia to enquire into the situation, to 
supervise the implementation of the cease-fire order, and to see 
what conditions obtain there.” He further proposed that “all the 
career consuls stationed in Batavia should jointly and immedi- 
ately ... draw up a report on the present situation on the islands 
of Java, Sumatra and Madura.””? 

In an effort to combine the elements of both proposals in some 
form acceptable to a majority, Australia and China introduced a 
joint resolution requesting “the Governments members of the 
Council who have career consular representatives in Batavia to 
instruct them to prepare jointly for the information and guidance 
of the Security Council reports on the situation in the Republic 
of Indonesia following the Resolution of the Council of 1 August 
1947, such reports to cover the observance of the ‘cease-fire’ orders 
and the conditions prevailing in areas under military occupation 
or from which armed forces now in occupation may be with- 
drawn by agreement between the parties.”?? 

This new text, however, did not meet with the approval of 
Poland, the USSR and the Republic of Indonesia. The former 
two, which had no consulates in Batavia, were anxious to have 
their own representatives take part in any action by the Council 
in Indonesia, while the latter hoped for stronger action by the 
Council. The USSR, therefore, re-introduced, as an amendment, 
the provision for the establishment of a commission of the 
Security Council to supervise the cease-fire. When a vote was 
taken, on 25 August 1947, the USSR amendment received the 
favorable votes of Australia, Brazil, Colombia, Poland, Syria, 
the USSR and the United States, which would have been sufh- 
cient for its adoption, but the representative of France voted 


22 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 77, 
pp. 2012-2013. 
23 United Nations Doc. S$/513, 22 August 1947. 
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against it, thereby exercising its veto as a permanent member. 
Belgium also voted against the USSR amendment, while China 
and the United Kingdom abstained. The joint Australian- 
Chinese draft resolution then received seven votes in favor, with 
Colombia, Poland, the United Kingdom and the USSR ab- 
staining.” 

What the actual effect of the French veto was on the Security 
Council’s future action is difficult to judge, but the Consular 
Commission in Batavia was certainly not as influential a body as 
a Security Council commission could have been. Such a com- 
mission might have been in a better position to bring about a 
real cease-fire at an earlier date by being able to take a stronger 
line with both parties on the spot, whereas the Consular Com- 
mission was given only the duty of reporting back to the Council. 


Committee of Good Offices Set Up to Promote 
Political Settlement 


In dealing with the problem of political settlement, there was 
an even greater reluctance than in the case of the cease-fire to 
take any action that might be construed as interference in the 
domestic affairs of the Netherlands. As noted above, the United 
Kingdom and several other countries had tried unsuccessfully 
to bring about a rapprochement between the parties immediately 
after hostilities commenced, and it was only when these efforts 
failed that the problem was referred to the Security Council. 
Even after the problem had been submitted to the Security 
Council, the United States made a formal offer of good offices to 
both parties, with which the Australian Government subsequently 
associated itself. 

This offer was vehemently denounced in the Security Council 
by the USSR as an effort to by-pass the United Nations. It was 
accepted unconditionally by the Netherlands. However, the Re- 
publican representative in his first statement to the Security 





24 United Nations Doc. $/525, 26 August 1947. For text see Appendix, 


. 194-195. 
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Council said that his Government gratefully accepted both the 
United States and Australian offers, “as a constructive step to- 
wards the setting-up” of a Security Council commission to arbi- 
trate on all points of dispute.?? He later amplified the Republican 
position by explaining his Government’s distrust of direct nego- 
tiations with the Netherlands and stating that the Australian and 
United States offers could contribute to a stable and lasting solu- 
tion only if they were a continuation of the action already taken 
by the Security Council.?¢ 

The United States position was that its offer of good offices 
was merely an attempt to implement, within the spirit of 
Article 33 of the Charter, the Council’s decision to request the 
two parties to order a cease-fire. The intention was to endeavor 
to bring the parties together in as friendly an atmosphere as 
possible, so that they could then choose their own means for 
bridging their difficulties, in other words to “try to be a frait 
d’union to help them in that understanding.””’ Finally, on 22 Au- 
gust, the United States representative on the Council announced 
his Government’s conclusion that the Republic had rejected its 
offer of good offices. 

In the meantime, other representatives were proposing action 
by the Security Council to help bring the parties together. The 
Polish representative submitted a proposal to establish a com- 
mission of the Security Council which would “act in the capacity 
of mediator and arbitrator between the Government of the 
Netherlands and the Government of the Republic,”*® and was 
supported in varying degrees by the representatives of India, 
the USSR and Australia. A modification of this was suggested 
by Australia, whose representative proposed that each party 
should select one arbitrator and the Security Council should 





25 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 76, 
p. 2003. 
26 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 79, 


p. 2075. 
27 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 79, 
p. 2069. 
28 United Nations Doc. $/488/Add. 1, 15 August 1947. 
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select a third.2? He pointed out that under the Linggadjati 
Agreement the parties had voluntarily agreed to settle their 
disputes by arbitration, though he did not believe the Council 
should force arbitrators upon them. However, the Polish and 
USSR representatives continued to insist as a matter of prin- 
ciple that the commission must remain strictly within the frame- 
work of the Security Council, which to them meant that all 
members of the commission must be members of the Council 
and chosen by it. 

The United States representative opposed all proposals for 
arbitration. In his words: 


The United States believes that it is the parties themselves who ulti- 
mately bear the responsibility for determining the terms of the con- 
stitutional settlement in Indonesia and the method by which it may 
be reached. 

The United States believes this to be true, regardless of the question 
of the Security Council’s jurisdiction in the settlement of this affair. 
The United States also believes that, even assuming its jurisdiction 
is justified, the Council should not impose or attempt to impose a par- 
ticular method of pacific settlement upon the parties if this can pos- 
sibly be avoided. To do so would not contribute to a just or lasting 
settlement and would probably not contribute to an early solution of 


the problem.3° 


The United States then suggested that the Security Council 
itself should tender its good offices to the parties, through a 
committee consisting of three members of the Council, each 
party selecting one, and the third to be designated by the two 
so selected.*! He explained that such a solution would not raise 
any question whatsoever as to the Council’s competence or 
jurisdiction, concerning which he and several other representa- 
tives had sincere doubts, since whatever services the Council 
might render would be upon the express request of the parties 
themselves. Moreover, should the parties accept the Council's 


29 United Nations Doc. S/512, 22 August 1947. 
30 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 82, 
p. 2177. 


31 United Nations Doc. $/514, 22 August 1947. 
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good offices, they could request it to act as mediator or concili- 
ator, to suggest a method of settlement, or to perform any other 
proper service. 


When the various proposals were put to a vote on 25 August 
1947, the Polish and Australian proposals for arbitration were 
defeated. The former received three votes in favor (Poland, 
Syria and the USSR), four against (Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States), with Australia, Brazil, Colom- 
bia and China abstaining. The Australian proposal received the 
favorable votes of Colombia and Syria, in addition to that of 
the author, with all the other members of the Council abstain- 
ing. The United States draft resolution for a committee of good 
offices was then adopted, with all members voting for it except 
Poland, Syria and the USSR, who abstained.” This offer was 
thereupon reported to the parties in dispute for consideration, 
and in the meantime the Consular Commission in Indonesia 
was engaged in the task of supervising the cease-fire order. 


Reports of continued military operations in Indonesia prompted 
the Council to adopt the following day a Polish draft resolution 
reminding the parties of the terms of the resolution of August : 
and calling upon them to “adhere strictly” to the Council’s rec- 
ommendations for a cessation of hostilities and a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute.*? 


Findings of the Consular Commission 


The members of the Security Council with career consuls in 
Batavia in August 1947 were Australia, Belgium, China, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. Having received 
instructions from their respective Governments, the Consuls 
General of these six countries, on 1 September 1947, constituted 
themselves as the “Security Council Consular Commission at 
Batavia,” pursuant to the Council’s resolution of 25 August. The 
Commission’s membership did not change, although Australia 


32 United Nations Doc. $/525, 26 August 1947.9 
33 Jhid. 
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and Belgium later retired from membership on the Security 


Council. 

The Commission’s terms of reference were to report on, rather 
than to supervise, the implementation of the cease-fire resolu- 
tion. The Commission therefore confined itself to gathering in- 
formation; it did not establish any permanent observation ma- 
chinery or attempt to settle the many disputes between the par- 
ties. To undertake even these limited activities in Java, Sumatra 
and Madura, a land area of over 230,000 square miles, was ob- 
viously beyond the ability of a six-man commission. Accord- 
ingly at its first meeting the Commission decided that each of 
its members would request his Government to furnish military 
officers to assist the Commission. A problem which was never 
satisfactorily solved was the lack of a United Nations secretariat; 
the Commission was forced to depend on the various consular 
staffs for such assistance as they were able to offer. 


In carrying out their task, the consular representatives on the 
Commission, usually in groups of two, made visits to various 
areas both in Netherlands- and Republican-controlled territory in 
Java and Sumatra. They also dispatched military observers to 
many areas. On these trips the consular representatives and 
military observers conferred with civil and military officials of 
both parties, inspected military installations, met local leaders 
and representatives of the population, and generally acquainted 
themselves, in so far as possible, with the military, political and 
economic situation. The Commission reported later that it had 
received every courtesy and assistance from both the Netherlands 
and Republican authorities. 

By 22 September 1947, although reports from all its military 
observers were not in, the Commission had reached certain 
definite conclusions which it considered of sufficient urgency to 
34 For a full account of the organization and procedure of the Consular Com- 
mission at Batavia, see Memorandum IV of the series on Organization and Pro- 
cedure of United Nations Commissions, submitted by the Secretary-General to the 


Sub-Committee on International Cooperation in the Political Field of the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly (United Nations Publications Sales Numbcr: 


1949. X. 6). 
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transmit as an interim report to the Security Council.*> In both 
this and subsequent reports the Commission noted the following 
facts. From the beginning neither side expected the other to live 
up to the terms of the Security Council resolution. The Neth- 
erlands was convinced that the Indonesians would continue with 
their “propaganda, destruction, inciting of population and troops 
and dispersed fighting organizations.”*° The Republic likewise 
expected continued Dutch military action. Furthermore, there 
had been no definition of, nor attempt to reach agreement upon, 
the territory over which each party was to be in control. The 
Republic considered that it had the right to control any areas 
in which its troops still held positions. The Dutch, on the other 
hand, who had “kept to main roads and by-passed many Re- 
publican formations, which remained in their original loca- 
tions, . . . did not consider that this affected their control over 
the whole area. Accordingly they considered that the Repub- 
licans by remaining in their positions, patrolling in their neigh- 
borhood and attempting to supply them were contravening the 
terms of the order.”?” Thus what the Dutch considered legitimate 
mopping-up operations, the Republicans regarded as Dutch 
efforts to extend their control. 

As a result of this situation, there was imminent danger that 
even the present incomplete adherence to the cease-fire order 
might be abandoned and full scale hostilities break out anew. In 
addition the economic situation of the country was deteriorating 
rapidly and 
Except in areas where complete surprise on the part of the Dutch 
during the police action achieved immediate results without opposi- 
tion, the Indonesian and foreign population suffered considerably 
both on account of military action and the scorched earth policy. . . . 
The scorched earth policy applied by the Republicans has resulted, 


apart from the destruction of communications etc., in entire townships 
being destroyed, thus creating a great number of homeless refugees.*# 


35 United Nations Doc. $/573, 3 October 1947. 

36 United Nations Doc. S/586, 22 October 1947, Report by the Consular Com- 
mission at Batavia to the Security Council, p. 4. 

37 Ibid., p. 6. 

38 United Nations Doc. S/586, pp. 14-15. 
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Further Action by Security Council to Implement the Cease-Fire 


The Security Council began its consideration of the first in- 
terim report of the Consular Commission on 3 October 1947. 
Discussions of this and subsequent reports continued through 
eleven meetings until 31 October 1947. 

There was general agreement that the cease-hostilities resolu- 
tion of 1 August 1947 had not been fully effective, but opinions 
differed considerably as to where the fault lay and what the 
remedy should be. The representatives of the USSR, Poland, 
India, the Philippines, Syria and Australia generally supported 
the contention of the Republic of Indonesia that the unilateral 
establishment by the Netherlands of a line of control along the 
peaks of the spearheads of its armed forces was contrary to the 
intent of the Council’s resolution. These representatives spoke in 
favor of a withdrawal of troops in one form or another. 

The representatives of the USSR and Poland both submitted 
draft resolutions providing for the withdrawal of troops to their 
previous positions before the Dutch police action of 20 July,?? 
the latter also including a warning on the possible necessity of 
applying enforcement measures. The representative of Australia 
proposed that the Council call upon both parties to withdraw 
their respective forces at least five kilometers behind their posi- 
tions of 1 August 1947,*° but declared later that he would support 
the other resolutions and press his only if they failed to be ac- 
cepted. 

Most of the other participants in the debate were doubtful of 
the wisdom of ordering an immediate withdrawal of troops, 
even after the Republic had attempted to answer some of their 
objections by formally guaranteeing “safety, peace and order in 
all areas evacuated by Dutch troops.’”4! The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment maintained that it was “purely wishful thinking to 
suggest or believe” that the Republican Government was capable, 
at that time, of guaranteeing law and order. 


39 United Nations Docs. S/575, 3 October 1947 and S/589, 29 October 1947. 
40 United Nations Doc. $/579, 11 October 1947. 
41 United Nations Doc. S/583, 16 October 1947. 
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When a vote was finally taken at the end of October on the 
three resolutions dealing with troop withdrawals, the Australian 
resolution received five votes: Australia, Colombia, Poland, Syria 
and the USSR. The same States, with the exception of Syria, 
voted for the USSR resolution but only Poland and the USSR 


voted for the Polish resolution. 


The United States opposed the immediate withdrawal of 
troops, on the grounds that the Security Council did not have 
sufficient information on the complex situation to justify such a 
decision or to be certain that it would not prejudice the rights, 
claims or positions of the parties. However, the United States 
representative expressed his Government’s view that the Coun- 
cil’s cease-hostilities order “should be interpreted as not permit- 
ting the use of the armed forces of either party, by military 
action, to alter substantially the territory under its control on 
4 August 1947,”* although action by one party might be justified 
under special circumstances. He submitted a draft resolution 
calling upon the parties “to consult with each other as to the 
means to be employed in order to give effect to the cease-fire 
resolution, and pending agreement to cease any activities which 
directly or indirectly contravene that resolution;” requesting the 
Committee of Good Offices “to assist the parties in reaching 
agreement;” and requesting the Consular Commission, together 
with its military assistants, “to make its services available to the 
Committee.”*? 


This resolution with some amendments was approved by the 
Council on 1 November 1947 by the bare majority of seven 
votes.*4 Poland voted against it and Colombia, Syria, and the 
USSR abstained. 

The assignment to the Committee of responsibility for im- 
plementation of the cease-fire, in addition to its primary task of 





42 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 100, 
p. 2644. 

43 United Nations Doc. $/585, 20 October 1947. 

44 United Nations Doc. S/597, 3 November 1947. For full text see Appendix, 


p- 195. 
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assisting in a political settlement, proved to be justified, for these 
issues became definitely interrelated. As the U.S. representative 
had pointed out 


It seems obvious that an effective truce is a prerequisite to fruitful 
negotiations and that therefore the effectiveness of our Committee 
of Good Offices will be substantially prejudiced by the failure of the 
parties to reach an agreement regarding the cessation of hostilities. 


This problem, therefore, naturally becomes the first matter for con- 
sideration by the Committee of Good Offices.** 


The Committee was hampered, however, by the fact that the 
Council’s interpretation of its original cease-fire was still am- 
biguous. 


The Committee of Good Offices Begins to Function 


Shortly after the adoption of the Council resolution of 25 Au- 
gust dealing with a Committee of Good Offices, the Nether- 
lands representative informed the Council that although his 
Government continued to deny the Council’s jurisdiction, it ac- 
cepted the “tendency” of the Council’s actions.4© On 4 September 
he announced that the Belgian Government had accepted the 
Netherlands’ invitation to participate in the Committee of Good 
Offices.4” Further steps in the Committee’s organization were 
delayed until 18 September when the Republic announced its 
selection of Australia as a member of the Committee.“* The 
United States then accepted the invitation of Australia and Bel- 
gium to be the third member of the Committee.” 

When the Council convened on 3 October to consider the 
Consular Commission’s report, the Committee of Good Offices 





45 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 99, 
p. 2003. 

16 United Nations Doc. $/537, 3 September 1947. 

47 United Nations Doc. S/545, 9 September 1947. 

48 United Nations Doc. $/564, 23 September 1947. 


49 United Nations Doc. $/558, 18 September 1947. It will be recalled that the 
Committee of Good Offices was to be composed of three members of the Security 
Council, each party selecting one, and the third to be chosen by the two so 


selected. 
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had not yet met. This delay in the face of the deteriorating situ- 
ation in Indonesia prompted the Australian representative to 
introduce a resolution, which was adopted the same day, re- 
questing the Committee to begin exercising its functions with 
the utmost dispatch.” 


The original representatives chosen by the members of the 
Committee were all distinguished individuals, and their position 
as independent and well-known persons, as well as representa- 
tives of their Governments, undoubtedly enhanced the prestige 
of the Committee. The Australian representative was Mr. Rich- 
ard C. Kirby, Judge of the Australian Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. The Belgian representative was 
M. Paul van Zeeland, a well-known economist and a former 
Premier and Foreign Minister, with an established reputation in 
both fields. Dr. Frank P. Graham, President of the University 
of North Carolina, was the United States representative; he was 
known as an outspoken liberal and was experienced in concilia- 
tion work in labor disputes. 


At the outset the three representatives decided to rotate the 
chairmanship weekly and agreed “that the three members of 
the Committee met with equal rights and responsibilities, not 
representing either of the contending parties, but acting as a body 
in the spirit of the purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions.”*' In practice this decision meant that very great effort 
was made to present a united front to the parties. Later, it was 
interpreted as requiring unanimity and led to difficulties.*? 


In general, the composition of the Committee worked out well. 
Because of the method of selection, each party felt that its views 
were given sympathetic consideration, and once agreement had 


50 United Nations Doc. $/574, 3 October 1947. One reason for the delay was 
the time required by the three Member States to select their individual represen- 
tatives. In the future it may be possible to minimize such delays through the use 
of the United Nations Panel for Inquiry and Conciliation established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the spring of 1949. 


51 Memorandum V on the Committee of Good Offices (United Nations Publi- 
cations Sales Number: 1949. X. 7), p. 16. 


52 See p. 158. 
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been reached within the Committee, the individual representa- 
tives were in a good position to urge its acceptance.°* The United 
States representative held the key position, of course, and later, 
when the relations between the parties had deteriorated badly and 
the members of the Committee were unable to reach agreement 
among themselves, he acted more or less independently, though 
keeping his colleagues informed of his actions. The small size 
of the Committee facilitated its work of conciliation by allow- 
ing a flexible procedure which was easily adaptable to the chang- 
ing circumstances. 

The Committee held its first meetings in Australia, where it 
obtained the agreement of the parties to meet with them at their 
respective capitals in Indonesia.°* The Committee arrived in 
Batavia on 27 October 1947, and immediately met separately 
with each party to settle questions of procedure. It soon became 
clear that the parties’ views on what the Committee should do 
to assist them were quite different. The Republic looked to the 
Committee to take an active part in the negotiations and pro- 
posed that the Committee suggest a basis for settlement of the 


dispute. The Netherlands, on the other hand, was prepared 
initially to receive suggestions from the Committee only on ques- 


tions of procedure. 


The Committee decided to restrict itself to making suggestions 
on the pacific settlement of the dispute “if and when the Com- 
mittee is requested to do so by the parties,”*® but after the Secur- 
ity Council’s resolution of 1 November giving the Committee 
additional duties connected with the cease-fire, the Committee 
considered itself “directed to offer its assistance to the parties. . . 


without awaiting a request by either party. . . .”° 


53 United Nations General Assembly, Official Records, 4th Session, Supplement 
No. 11, Report of the Interim Committee, p. 15. 


54 The Netherlands capital was Batavia, in northwest Java; the capital of the 
Republic was Jogjakarta in south central Java. 


55 United Nations Doc. S/649, 10 February 1948, First Interim Report of the 
Committee to the Security Council, p. 3. 


56 United Nations Doc. S/649, p. 2. 
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Activities of Committee to Implement Cease-Fire 


During its first two weeks in Indonesia the Committee limited 
its activities to exploratory talks with both parties.°” Each side 
submitted a list of what it considered minimum requirements 
if the cease-fire were to be effectively implemented. Then, in ac- 
cordance with suggestions from both parties, the Committee 
proposed the immediate establishment by each party of a special 
committee to make arrangements for observance of the cease-fire. 
The Committee of Good Offices itself appointed one civilian and 
one military representative of each of its members to work with 
the two special committees.°* These committees met in joint 
session, for the first time, in Batavia on 14 November. The United 
States civilian representative was elected permanent chairman. 
Future meetings were alternated between Batavia and Jogjakarta. 


On the basis of the memoranda previously received from the 
Republic and the Netherlands, the Committee submitted, in- 
formally, to these special committees a list of proposals for their 
consideration including: the abandonment of provocative broad- 
casts and other propaganda; termination of military commu- 
niques; information by radio and other means concerning the 
delicacy of the situation and the necessity for strict adherence to 
the cease-fire instructions which would be outlined in identical 
terms by both parties; no modification of present military posi- 
tions except by mutual agreement and twenty-four hours after 





57 For a full account of its activities during this period see The First Interim 
Report of the Committee to the Security Council (United Nations Doc. S/649, 
10 February 1948). 

58 It is interesting to note that the Committee did not assign this or any im- 
portant duties to the Consular Commission although the Security Council had 
specifically placed the services of the Commission at the Committee’s disposal. The 
Commission did, however, remain in existence. The confusion that this nominal 
continuance caused became evident later when the Commission was asked to 
submit another report to the Security Council, and both the Commission and the 
Committee were forced to request a clarification of their respective functions; the 
Council finally solved the difficulties by requesting the Commission to suspend 
all its activities except that of providing observers, staff and facilities for the Com- 
mittee. One of the problems in dealing with the Commission was that orders to 
observers from countries not represented on the Committee were subject to the 
approval of the Consul General concerned. The recently created United Nations 
Panel of Field Observers should obviate such problems in the future. 
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full details had been given in writing; no hostile military, naval, 
or air operations, including reconnaissance of the other’s terri- 
tory; prohibition of sabotage, intimidation, reprisals, including 
destruction of property; agreement in principle to release all 
prisoners irrespective of the numbers held on either side; grant- 
ing of all facilities to military and civilian observers of the Com- 
mittee. 

At the request of the special committees, the Committee also 
made a series of broadcasts explaining its purpose and functions 
and asking for an immediate end to bloodletting and destruction. 

After studying the Committee’s proposals, agreement was 
reached in the special committees on all except those three deal- 
ing directly with military operations, in particular the question 
of maintaining the military status quo. 

Negotiations on these points reached an impasse when the 
Netherlands Government insisted that any stand-fast order should 
not apply behind what it interpreted to be its own line of control. 
Nor was the Committee any more successful in obtaining Nether- 
lands acceptance of another proposal, namely that, without 
prejudicing the rights, claims, or position of either party, each 
one present its claims for the delineation of demilitarized zones. 
In the event of disagreement the Committee proposed that it 
would indicate the zones “which the parties will be asked to 
accept.” 

In the meantime, the political discussions had commenced, and 
the parties’ differing views on the relationship between the im- 
plementation of the cease-fire and the negotiations for a political 
settlement had been brought to light, the Netherlands insisting 
that a truce agreement must be concluded first, and the Republic 
arguing that the military and political problems must be dealt 
with together. In the circumstances the Committee of Good 
Offices, with its limited powers, had no alternative but to at- 
tempt to settle the two issues in one overall agreement. 


The Renville Agreement 


In taking up the problem of political settlement, the most 
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immediate and crucial problem before the Committee was the 
selection of a neutral site. Neither side was willing to meet in 
the other’s territory. This deadlock was finally broken when Dr. 
Graham requested the United States Government to place the 
USS Renville at the Committee’s disposal.°? 

When the Renville arrived early in December 1947, the Com- 
mittee convened the first joint meeting of the full delegations 
appointed by the two Governments. From 11 to 19 December the 
Committee held a number of separate meetings with each dele- 
gation, examining the Linggadjati Agreement® article by article 
to determine where the two viewpoints agreed or disagreed. But 
the need of a completely new approach was soon apparent. The 
lack of agreement in the special committees, the continuing de- 
terioration of the cease-fire, and the clearly emerging inter-depen- 
dence of the military and political issues, forced the Committee 
to seek an overall solution to break the deadlock. Therefore, on 
26 December the Committee informally forwarded to the parties 
a comprehensive proposal embodying new suggestions for a truce 
agreement and a statement of political principles which it asked 
the parties to accept as a “balanced and integrated whole.”®! 

The Committee’s Christmas Draft Message,” as it came to be 
called, was essentially a compromise in which the Republic was 
asked to accept the Netherlands’ position on the military issues 
in return for a promise of a fair.and peaceful determination of 
the political issues. The suggested truce agreement accepted as 
a basis for a demarcation line the boundary of the territory which 
the Netherlands claimed to have controlled as of 4 August, but 
which the Republic had never ceased to dispute; it excluded, 
however, West Java, where further inquiries were to be made. 
It also provided that the troops of both parties would be with- 





59 It is interesting to note the parallel with the use of the Island of Rhodes in 
the Palestine negotiations. 
60 See pages 120-122 for a summary of the Linggadjati Agreement. 


61 The Committee’s proposals and a full account of the negotiations which fol- 
lowed them are contained in The First Interim Report of the Committee to the 
Security Courcil (Uaited Nations Doc. S/649). 

62 United Nations Doc. S/649, pp. 73-74. 
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lrawn behind demilitarized zones to be established on both sides 

{ the demarcation line under the observation of United Nations 
bservers, who would continue to be available to assist in the im- 
lementation of the agreement. It stated that trade and inter- 
ourse between all areas should be permitted as far as possible. 

The statement of political principles provided that within three 
months of the signing of a political agreement, the Republican 
civil administration would be restored and Netherlands troops 
withdrawn from the territories occupied since the commence- 
ment of the “police action” on 21 July 1947. Free elections were 
to be held within six to twelve months to determine the political 
relationship of the people concerned to the Republic and the 
United States of Indonesia; the Committee was to continue to 
assist in working out the detailed political agreement; both 
Governments were to cease all activities relating to the organiza- 
tion of states in Java, Sumatra and Madura; the armed forces 
of both parties were to be reduced gradually; free economic 
activity was to be completely restored; a constitutional conven- 
tion was to be chosen by democratic procedure; and an agency 
of the United Nations was to be asked to observe conditions until 
the final formation of the United States of Indonesia.” 

On 2 January the Committee received counter-proposals from 
the Netherlands delegation.°* These included many of the Com- 
mittee’s own suggestions, but rejected or modified others to an 
important extent. Thus the Netherlands draft truce agreement 
provided for the acceptance of the Netherlands boundary line in 
West Java, as well as in all other areas, and included a provision 
for the termination of the agreement by either party after noti- 
fication to the Committee and to the other party. 

The statement of political principles eliminated all reference 
to the restoration of Republican administration or the with- 
drawal of Netherlands troops, adding that decisions concerning 
changes in administration of territory should be made only with 
the full consent of the population free from coercion. It changed 


3 United Nations Doc. S$/649, p. 75. 


4 Ibid., pp. 76-91. 
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the wording of the provision on the organization of the states 
to read that neither party had the right to prevent the free 
expression of popular movements looking toward political organ- 
izations which were in accord with the principles of the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement, and adding that each party would guarantee 
freedom of assembly, speech and publication provided it was not 
construed to include the advocacy of violence or reprisals. The 
provision for observation by the United Nations agency was 
altered to provide only that the other party would take a request 
for such observation into serious consideration. It included the 
other principles basically unchanged and added the following 
four principles of the Linggadjati Agreement which had been 
referred to by the Committee in the body of its Christmas Mes- 
sage: “(a) independence for the Indonesian people; (b) coopera- 
tion between the peoples of the Netherlands and Indonesia; (c) 
a sovereign state on a federal basis under a constitution which 
will be arrived at by democratic processes; (d) a union between 
the United States of Indonesia and other parts of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands under the King.” 

Originally the Committee had intended to revise its Christmas 
suggestions after having received the parties’ reactions to them 
informally, but because of what it considered to be the “limits of 
good offices” the Committee had continually emphasized the 
parties’ primary and final responsibility for reaching a settle- 
ment. Therefore, when the Netherlands Government submitted 
its counter-proposals, the Committee limited itself to suggesting 
six supplementary political principles in an effort to make these 
counter-proposals more acceptable to the Republic.® They pro- 
vided that if either party should request the continuance of the 
Committee of Good Offices after the conclusion of a political 
agreement, the other party would interpose no objection; that 
within six months to a year a plebiscite would be held, under 
the Committee’s observation if requested, to determine whether 
the populations of the various territories of Java, Madura, and 
Sumatra wished their territory to form part of the Republic or 


65 United Nations Doc. S/649, p. 97. 
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of another state of the United States of Indonesia; that repre- 
sentation in the constitutional convention would be in proportion 
to population; that any state within Indonesia could decide 
not to ratify the constitution of the United States of Indonesia 
and negotiate a special relationship with the United States of 
Indonesia and the Netherlands; that sovereignty would remain 
with the Netherlands, until, after a stated interval, it was trans- 
ferred to the United States of Indonesia, and that prior to this 
transfer the Netherlands might establish a provisional federal 
government in which all states would be offered fair representa- 
tion; and that the Republic was to be a state in the future United 
States of Indonesia, which would be a sovereign, independent 
State in equal partnership with the Netherlands in a Union, at 
the head of which would be the King of the Netherlands. 

The Committee’s decision to submit these additional principles 
to the parties was hastened by the receipt of a letter from the 
Netherlands delegation on g January 1948 stating that unless it 
received an unqualified acceptance from the Republic of its 
counter-proposals within three days, it would have to ask 
further instructions from its Government, indicating that “there 
was reason to believe that its Government would decide to re- 
sume their freedom of action.” For the past several weeks the 
Netherlands had daily continued to charge the Republic with 
violations of the cease-fire, and rumors of another “police action” 
were current. 

The seriousness with which the Netherlands Government 
viewed the situation was emphasized by the arrival in Indonesia 
of the Netherlands Prime Minister, Dr. Beel, and several other 
Ministers, with whom the Committee had several meetings. The 
Committee’s position as a “good officer” left it powerless to ease 
this pressure unless it wished to throw the whole problem back 
in the lap of the Security Council and a majority of the latter, 
including the United States, had shown little inclination to 
reopen the question while negotiations were continuing. 

The Committee met with members of the Republican delega- 





66 Later extended by forty-eight hours. 
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tion and Government in Jogjakarta and answered questions on 
the Netherlands counter-proposals and its own six additional 
political principles, which the Netherlands delegation had indi- 
cated it would accept. There were a number of provisions on 
which the Republic desired clarification, but because of the 
time-limit set by the Netherlands, further negotiations were out 
of the question, and the Committee could only offer to draft a 
statement of its own views, which would not be binding on the 
parties.°” Although this statement was handed unofficially to a 
member of the Netherlands delegation as soon as possible, the 
Netherlands later objected strenuously to the whole procedure 
and took exception to the views expressed by the Committee. 
To the Republic, however, the assurances given by the Committee 
in its statement were of importance in its decision to accept the 
counter-proposals, for they tended to quiet the Republic’s con- 
cern over certain matters such as the link between the Truce 
Agreement and the political principles, and the future status of 
the parties, particularly in relationship to the Security Council. 


The Netherlands counter-proposals, comprising a truce agree- 
ment and twelve political principles forming an agreed basis 
for further political discussions, were signed on board the 
U.S.S. Renville on 17 January 1948. The Committee’s six addi- 
tional principles were accepted by the parties two days later. 
That the Committee of Good Offices played an important part 
in bringing about the Renville Agreement cannot be disputed, 
although its original views of what its contents should be were 
altered and the final control of the situation taken out of its 
hands. The important point is that the United Nations was 
definitely a party to the agreement even though the final re- 
sponsibility for the acceptance of its terms lay with the parties, 
for if the Committee of Good Offices had disapproved of the 
agreement, it could at any time have withdrawn its assistance 
and referred the whole situation to the Security Council. 


67 United Nations Doc. S/649, p. 98. 
68 Jbid., pp. 105 and 111. 
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The Security Council Approves the Renville Agreement 


When the Council met to consider the first full report of the 
Committee of Good Offices after the conclusion of the Renville 
Agreement,” all the members of the Committee were present. 
Justice Kirby, the Australian representative, urged that the 
Committee, henceforth, be permitted to make and publish, on 
its OWN initiative, statements to the parties. Despite its original 
decision to make suggestions only if and when requested by the 
parties, the Committee had several times been faced with the 
necessity of making unsolicited proposals though it had done so 
on an “informal” basis. However, the somewhat tenuous dis- 
tinction between formal and informal proposals was, in fact, 
wiped out when the Committee made its report to the Security 
Council and included its suggestions. Justice Kirby now wished 
to establish clearly the Committee’s right of making formal and 
public suggestions. 

Most members agreed that such a procedure was desirable 
and within the Committee’s power, but several thought it un- 
necessary to include it in a formal resolution of the Council. 
This view prevailed particularly in the light of an apparent 
acceptance by the Netherlands representative of the Committee’s 
right to make suggestions to the parties without waiting for 
them to invite it to do so, although he declared that bringing 
public opinion to bear on one or both of the parties by the pub- 
lication of suggestions by the Committee was incompatible with 
the true nature of good offices.” 

A Canadian draft resolution,”! 
with satisfaction, commending the Committee, maintaining the 
Council’s offer of good offices, and requesting the parties and the 


noting the Renville Agreement 





69 United Nations Doc. S/649. 

70 Later, however, the Netherlands delegation continued to insist that the Com- 
mittee had no right to submit formal suggestions to the parties unless they had 
both requested it to do so. The Committee realized that such a procedure was 
inconsistent with its responsibility to the Security Council, but without such speci- 
fic authorization as was later given the Commission for Indonesia which replaced 
the Committee, it was forced to try to find ways and means to get around this 
procedural difficulty, and was not always successful. 


71 United Nations Doc. S/678, 18 February 1948. 
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Committee to keep the Council informed of the progress of the 
political settlement, was adopted at the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion on 28 February by seven votes in favor, with Colombia, 
Syria, the Ukrainian SSR and the USSR abstaining. 


During the Council’s discussion of the Committee’s report, 
the Republican representative charged that the Netherlands was 
already violating the Renville Agreement by fostering new states 
in West Java, Madura and East Sumatra, without the plebiscite 
called for in the Agreement. The Netherlands representative 
denied the charges, maintaining that the organization of these 
states was taking place without any participation, direct or in- 
direct interference, or pressure on the part of the Netherlands 
Indies Government. But the Chinese representative expressed 
regret at the lack of clarity in the reply of the Netherlands rep- 
resentative, and introduced a draft resolution requesting the 
Committee of Good Offices to “pay particular attention to the 
political developments in western Java and Madura and to report 
to the Council thereon at frequent intervals.”’? This resolution 


was adopted on 28 February 1948, with the representatives of 


Argentina, the Ukrainian SSR and the USSR abstaining. 


Chapter III 


BREAKDOWN OF THE RENVILLE AGREEMENT 


Early Implementation of Truce Agreement 


At the time of the signing of the Renville Agreement both 
the Netherlands and the Republic issued new cease-hostilities 
orders to their respective armed forces, and work began im- 
mediately on the delineation of the status quo (demarcation) 
line and the demilitarized zones. The next step was the evacu- 
ation of Republican forces from territory established as Nether- 
lands-controlled by the Truce Agreement. Despite the earlier 
claims of the Netherlands that the “pockets” of Republican troops 





72 United Nations Doc. $/689, 1 March 1948. 
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were negligible, about 35,000 Republican combatants of one 
kind or another were evacuated in good order. 

With few exceptions, agreement on all these measures was 
reached at the local level at meetings between the local military 
commanders presided over by the Committee’s military ob- 
servers.’? After some initial difficulties agreement was reached 
by the delegations, with the help of the Committee, on the re- 
lease of prisoners. Evacuation of the families of Republican mili- 
tary personnel who had returned to Republican territory was 
also commenced. Allegations of violations were received from 
both parties, but there is no doubt that during the first few 
months the military clauses of the Renville Truce Agreement 
were successfully implemented.”* The importance of the small 
observer teams, which patrolled the status quo line and the de- 
militarized zones, in resolving and preventing clashes cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Questions of policy concerning the implementation of the 
Truce were discussed with the parties in a Security Committee, 
one of four Main Committees established to continue the ne- 
gotiations between the parties. As with the former special com- 
mittees, the Committee of Good Offices was represented by one 
civilian and one military representative from each of its members 
and the United States civilian representative again acted as the 
permanent Chairman. In general this machinery worked satis 
factorily, although, at times, there was a lack of coordination 
with the Committee of Good Offices itself. 


Political Discussions Result in Deadlock 


While implementation of the Truce Agreement proceeded 
fairly smoothly, the political discussions did not begin until the 
middle of March, mainly because of the delay in the appoint- 





73 Day to day control of the observers was carried out by a Military Executive 
Board composed of the senior military assistants of each member of the Com- 
mittee. The Consular Commission continued to furnish observers, numbering 55 
at one time but later dwindling to about 35. 

74 See The Third Interim Report of the Committee to the Security Council 
(United Nations Docs. $/848, 21 June 1948 and S/848/Add. 1, 6 July 1948). 
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ment of representatives by the Netherlands. This delay aroused 
Republican suspicions, particularly because during that time the 
Netherlands continued to sponsor states in West Java, Madura 
and East Sumatra, and to organize a Provisional Federal Gov- 
ernment outside the Republic. Both of these developments are 
described more fully below. In the meantime, detailed rules of 
procedure for the coming negotiations were drawn up and a 
committee structure agreed upon.’? Four Main Committees were 
established to deal separately with subjects in the following 
fields: (1) political affairs; (2) military affairs (the Security 
Committee referred to above); (3) economic and financial affairs; 
and (4) social and administrative affairs. A Steering Committee, 
composed of the Chairman and deputy Chairman of each dele- 
gation and the representatives on the Committee of Good Offices, 
was to direct the work, and meetings were to be held for periods 
of approximately three weeks alternately in Batavia and Jog- 
jakarta. 

When discussions began, the parties, with the assistance of the 
Committee of Good Offices, agreed on a list of agenda items 
and referred them to the various Main Committees. Initial 
informal discussion took place in sub-committees on which the 
Committee of Good Offices was not represented, as a rule, the 
idea being that the parties would be able to reach agreement 
on most details at this level and would seek the Committee’s 
assistance in solving basic differences in the Main Committees 
or Steering Committee. In several of the Main Committees this 
procedure worked as planned, but in the Political Committee, 
to which most of the vital issues had been referred, the services 
of the Committee of Good Offices were never fully used. On a 
number of the political questions the parties were unable to 
agree even on the text of a report to the Main Committee. The 
Committee of Good Offices, therefore, was not in a position to 
learn clearly or officially the full substance of the questions in 
dispute. Furthermore, the Netherlands insisted that any sug- 


75 See The Second Interim Report of the Committee to the Security Council 


(United Nations Doc. $/787, 26 May 1948). 
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gestions from the Committee must be completely informal, that 
is, “off the record,” a procedure to which both the majority of 
the Committee and the Republic objected, since under the new 
rules of procedure it meant that such suggestions could never be 
reported to the Security Council. 

It soon became apparent that, as the Committee later reported 
to the Security Council, the “major issues dividing the parties 
are the very issues which have always divided them and which 
the Linggadjati Agreement failed to resolve.””© The Republic 
wished to retain its de facto authority, including its army and 
foreign relations, until sovereignty was transferred from the 
Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia, at which time 
it would become part of the federal state. The Netherlands, on 
the other hand, disputed the Republic’s right to any such in- 
terim authority and declared itself unwilling to transfer sover- 
eignty except to a government which had been organized and 
functioning for some time throughout all the territory ulti- 
mately to be under its control. There was disagreement also 
over the means of determining the desires of the people of Java, 
Madura, and Sumatra, concerning the delineation of states, the 
powers to be conferred on the provisional federal government, 
and the strength of representation to be accorded to the Republic 
in the provisional government. Another basic disagreement re- 
lated to the character and organization of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union: the Republic desired a completely inde- 
pendent United States of Indonesia tied only loosely to the 
Netherlands, while the latter wanted a “tight” Union with its 
own organs. 

As the weeks went by in the spring of 1948 several develop- 
ments occurred to strain further the relations between the parties. 
This was due in large measure to the fact that, while the nego- 
tiations on long-term issues were dragging on, each party con- 
tinued to act unilaterally on the immediate issues. Thus the 
Netherlands continued to sponsor the organization of new states 
in West Java, Madura, and East Sumatra and proclaimed 


76 United Nations Doc. $/848, 21 June 1948. 
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a “Provisional Federal Government” without the Republic. The 
Netherlands position was that no violation of the Renville 
Principles was involved since these states were only provisional 
and were the result of popular movements among the people 
concerned—a claim difficult to prove or disprove. The Commit- 
tee of Good Offices submitted purely factual reports on these 
developments, not wishing to antagonize either side.’”’ 

Republican suspicions were increased in May 1948 when the 
Netherlands Government convened a conference of the non- 
Republican states of Indonesia. At the request of the Republic, 
the views of both parties and the Committee were reported to the 
Security Council.’”® Despite the charges of the Republic that 
it was being presented with a fait accompli on the future consti- 
tutional order, the Committee felt constrained to accept the 
assurances of the Netherlands that the conference was merely 
consultative and without the power to make decisions or recom- 
mendations on the matters being discussed by the delegations of 
the Republic and the Netherlands. 

The impression which was gained from the above develop- 
ments was that the Netherlands was proceeding unilaterally with 
the organization of the territory outside the Republic, as a 
counter-balance to its influence. This impression was heightened 
by such statements as that made by the Lieutenant Governor- 
General at the opening of the Federal Conference that “it did 
not seem possible to continue waiting for the moment when the 
Republic would join us.”’? Whether or not these activities were 
contrary to the letter of the Renville Principles, they were cer- 
tainly damaging to the spirit of cooperation between the Neth- 
erlands and the Republic which these Principles were supposed 
to represent and on which conciliation depended. 


77 See, for example, the Committee’s Report on Political Developments in West- 
ern Java (United Nations Doc. $/729, 1 May 1948), Report to the Security Coun- 
cil on Political Developments in Madura (United Nations Doc. $/786, 26 May 
1948), and Second Report on Political Developments in Western Java (United 
Nations Doc. S/g60, 10 May 1948). 

78 United Nations Doc. $/842, 16 June 1948, Report to the Security Council 
on the Federal Conference Opened in Bandung on 27 May 1948. 


79 United Nations Doc. $/842, p. 22. 
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From the point of view of the Netherlands, the Republic’s 
insistence on conducting its own foreign relations was a direct 
violation of the Principle accepted in the Renville Agreement that 
“sovereignty is and remains with the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands until, after a stated interval, it is transferred to the United 
States of Indonesia.”’° Late in May the Netherlands delegation 
drew attention to press reports that a Republican representative, 
Mr. Suripno, had negotiated an agreement to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR. Though the reported agree- 
ment was never implemented by the Republican Government, 
the ill will created by the original announcement had already 
done its damage. 

Still another major issue that developed to hinder the negotia- 
tions was the dispute over the implementation of Article 6 
of the Renville Truce Agreement which provided that “trade and 
intercourse between all areas should be permitted as far as pos- 
sible; such restrictions as may be necessary will be agreed upon 
by the parties with the assistance of the Committee and its 
representatives if required.” While local barter trade developed 
in some areas and several agreements in principle were reached, 
there was no significant increase in the volume of trade in and 
out of Republican territory. By June the shortages of important 
commodities in the Republic were causing serious difficulties, 
and the Republic was charging the Netherlands with a delib- 
erate blockade, which the Netherlands denied. 

In July the Security Council asked the Committee of Good 
Offices for a report on the situation. The Committee’s report 
stated that the most important of a number of reasons for the 
inadequate implementation of Article 6 of the Truce Agree- 
ment was the continuance in effect of the regulations governing 
domestic and international trade promulgated by the Nether- 
lands Indies civil and military authorities between January 1947 
and the signing of the Truce Agreement.*' The Committee gave 





80 This in turn depended on whether the Political Principles accepted on the 
Renville were binding in the period prior to the conclusion of a political agree- 
ment, a point which was never settled. 

81 United Nations Doc. S/g19, 26 July 1948. 
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the reasons advanced by the Netherlands for the continuance of 
these regulations and for their legal right to apply them through- 
out Indonesia, but noted that the Republic disputed the basis of 
these justifications. It concluded that the whole matter revolved 
around the general question lying at the root of so many of the 
difficulties, namely, which Government was to be considered 
responsible for the areas under the control of the Republic, a 
question which it did not feel in a position to decide. The Com- 
mittee was, in effect, hinting that the Council itself might give 
some consideration to this basic question. 

Meanwhile, charges of violations of the Truce Agreement were 
increasing in volume. Although the Committee did not consider 
any of them important enough to report specifically to the Se- 
curity Council, they were fast leading the parties toward a 
situation similar to that existing prior to the Renville Agree- 
ment, with the Netherlands arguing that political discussions 
could not succeed unless the Truce Agreement were made effec- 
tive, and the Republic insisting on the inter-relationship of the 


two matters. 


Efforts of the Committee of Good Offices to Break the Deadlock 


During the first months of the negotiations between the parties 
following the Renville Agreement, the Committee restricted its 
activities to good offices in the most limited sense of the term. 
By the end of May, however, it was evident that the parties 
themselves were making very little progress toward a political 
settlement and the Truce Agreement had begun to show signs 
of strain. It seemed obvious that unless the Committee were 
prepared to wash its hands completely of any responsibility for 
the outcome, it would have to assume some initiative. Unfor- 
tunately, the new members of the Committee*? had apparently 


82 Following the Renville Agreement the original Australian and Belgian rep- 
resentatives were replaced by their deputies, Mr. Thomas K. Critchley and Mr. 
Raymond Herremans, both career members of their countries’ government service. 
The United States representative was replaced by Mr. Coert duBois, also a career 
foreign service officer. 
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somewhat drifted apart, both from each other and from the 
members of the delegations of the parties. Furthermore, the fact 
that they did not have the independent positions and prestige 
enjoyed by their predecessors reduced their personal influence, 
particularly vis-a-vis the Netherlands authorities. 

Difficulties first arose within the Committee when the Aus- 
tralian and United States representatives began to work sep- 
arately on an outline of a political settlement. Although they 
discussed it with the Belgian representative, and made a number 
of changes to try to meet his views, they were unable to obtain 
his agreement either to its contents or to the procedure they had 
followed in formulating it. 

Since the Belgian representative refused to join them, the 
Australian and United States representatives agreed to submit 
the proposals** to the Lieutenant Governor-General and the Re- 
publican Prime Minister as a working paper of their own dele- 
gations.** They stated that the proposals were informal and 
tentative and that they did not intend to refer to their substance 
in any public statement or in any report to the Security Council 
unless the parties were unable to reach a political agreement. 
In other words, the procedure was similar to that followed in 
the presentation of the Christmas Message, which the original 
Committee had described as within the limits of good offices. 

However, the Lieutenant Governor-General and the Nether- 
lands delegation refused even to consider the Australian- United 


83 The ee suggested that elections to a Constituent aia be held 
throughout Indonesia, preferably within three months, and that this Assembly act 
as the provisional federal government with full powers of internal self-govern- 
ment subject to certain rights of the Lieutenant Governor-General. It was to be 
the function of the Constituent Assembly to draft and ratify a constitution of the 
United States of Indonesia to which sovereignty would be transferred simultane- 
ously with the coming into ~— of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union (United 
Nations Doc. S/1117/Add. 1, 15 December 1948, pp. 98-113). 

84 Thus the Committee caitlin its earlier decision to “‘act as a body” as 
requiring unanimity, which in effect gave a veto to any one of the Committee's 
members, and as it later worked out in this case, a procedural basis for either 
party to refuse to consider on its merits any suggestion not endorsed by all three 
members. The resulting deadlock led the Security Council to specify, when it later 
reconstituted the Committee as a Commission, that it should act by majority 
vote, although its reports and recommendations to the Council should present 
both majority and minority views. 
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States working paper. They maintained that the proposals were 
not within the Committee’s competence, and that the Committee 
could not make suggestions without the request of both parties, 
adding that this, of course, applied equally to its individual 
members. They expressed the opinion that the documents could 
not be included in a report to the Security Council by the Com- 
mittee as such. A few days later the Netherlands delegation 
informed the Committee that the working paper had been pub- 
lished in the press, and suspended the negotiations, though only 
temporarily.®? When, at the request of the Republican delegation, 
the working paper was placed on the provisional agenda of the 
Steering Committee, the Netherlands delegation maintained its 
objections to discussing it and refused to accept its inclusion in 
the agenda. The Committee of Good Offices itself was split on 
this question, and again apparently because of its interpretation 
that unanimity was necessary, did not act to break the procedural 
deadlock. Instead, the Chairman of the Committee asked the 
parties to consult each other to find a formula by which the 
matter could be handled, but no such consultations ever took 
place. 

The stalemate continued through July. The Republican dele- 
gation took the position that the Australian-United States pro- 
posals offered the only hope for a settlement, while the Nether- 
lands delegation refused to consider them, but made no proposals 
of its own. The Netherlands representative gave as an explana- 
tion the fact that the Netherlands Cabinet was being re-formed 
following the general elections in June, and expressed the hope 
that in the near future progress in the negotiations might again 
be made. On 23 July, however, the Republican delegation an- 
nounced that in view of the deadlock, it saw no reason for its 
political representatives to return to Batavia, although the dele- 


85 The Committee of Good Offices later declared that, to its knowledge, the text 
f the Australian-United States working paper had never been published, although 
summaries, wholly or partly inaccurate, did appear in the press at the time. The 
Committee itself did not publish the proposals until six months later, after all! 
its efforts to bring about a resumption of negotiations had failed. 
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gation would continue to carry on discussions on the imple- 
mentation of the Truce Agreement.* 


Security Council Calls for Observance of Renville Agreement 


As the situation worsened, the Committee had become more 
and more outspoken in its reports, dropping the cautious, factual 
approach adopted previously when it was endeavoring not to 
prejudice its position with the parties while negotiations were 
still in progress. Within the Council chamber the expression of 
the various points of view became increasingly heated though 
the substance remained essentially the same as previously ex- 
pressed both in Indonesia and in the Council itself. Finally on 
29 July, the Chinese representative submitted a resolution calling 
upon the parties to the dispute, with the assistance of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, “to maintain strict observance of both 
the military and economic articles of the Renville Truce Agree- 
ment, and to implement early and fully the twelve Renville 
Political Principles and the Six Additional Principles.”*’ 

In explaining the resolution the Chinese representative made 
it clear that it was an attempt to find the highest common de- 
nominator which all delegations could support, despite their 
differing attitudes on the political and legal aspects of the ques- 
tion. He himself admitted that he would prefer a resolution 
calling for greater action, but noted that the Council was far 
from the scene and should avoid committing itself to a course 
of action the consequences of which it could not foresee. Implicit 
in the words of the Chinese representative was the unwilling- 
ness of too many of the members of the Council to take any 
stronger action, despite the discouraging situation described in 
the Committee’s reports. The Chinese draft resolution was 
adopted by the Council with no dissenting vote, and with only 
the Ukrainian SSR and USSR abstaining. 

One of the reasons cited by the United States in supporting 
the resolution referring the problem back to the Committee of 





86 United Nations Doc. S/918, 23 July 1948. 
8? United Nations Doc. S$/931, 29 July 1948. 
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Good Offices was that a new United States representative was 
on his way to Indonesia to replace Mr. Coert duBois, who had 
left Batavia in June. The refusal of the Netherlands to consider 
the Australian-United States working paper had raised a personal 
barrier between the United States delegation and Netherlands 
officials, thus placing an added obstacle in the way of progress 
in the negotiations. During August the new United States repre- 
sentative, Mr. Merle Cochran, a veteran foreign service officer, 
arrived with a new staff. 


The “Cochran Plan” 


The succeeding phase of the Committee’s work centered 
around the “Cochran Plan” and the name is a good indication 
of the political realities of the situation. The Australian and 
Belgian representatives were by now so far apart that united 
action by the Committee was next to impossible. Both therefore 
allowed Mr. Cochran to take the initiative in bringing the 
parties back to the conference table. Moreover, most observers 
agreed that in the existing circumstances, the influence of the 
United States Government behind Mr. Cochran was the most 
effective force available. 

The procedure followed by Cochran was to submit a draft 
agreement for an overall settlement to both parties in the form 
of a confidential note verbale, completely outside the Commit- 
tee’s records in the first instance. This satisfied the Netherlands’ 


conception of good offices, and after much personal negotiation 


and many exchanges of letters, Cochran obtained the approval 
of both parties to the formal submission of the draft agreement 
and the parties’ many amendments thereto, to the Committee of 
Good Offices as a basis for the resumption of negotiations. How- 
ever, in so agreeing, neither party committed itself either to the 
underlying principles of the draft agreement or to its substance, 
and both advanced certain preliminary conditions for the re- 
sumption of negotiations. In other words, the procedural difh- 
culties encountered in the presentation of the Australian-United 
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States working paper were overcome through this roundabout 
method, but the substantive differences remained. 


The main outlines of the “Cochran Plan” were similar to 
the Australian-United States working paper, although it made 
several important concessions to the Netherlands’ point of view.*® 
It provided for elections to a federal representative assembly 
which was to exercise the functions both of a provisional legis- 
lature and of a constituent assembly. Both the Netherlands and 
the Republic were to transfer all future federal functions to a 
provisional federal government, to be composed of the Nether- 
lands High Commissioner, the Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
the Federal Council and the Federal Representative Assembly. 
The High Commissioner, however, retained a veto power over 
legislation and, with the assent of either the President or Prime 
Minister, could assume all authority of the State in the event 
that the Provisional Federal Government, or any State, was un- 
able to maintain order.®? 


Further Deterioration of Relations 


Theoretically, discussions on the implementation of the Truce 
Agreement were to be continued, even though political discus- 
sions had been suspended at the end of July; but in fact these 
discussions also came to a halt in August, following a most un- 
fortunate shooting incident involving Netherlands Indies police- 
men and young Republican adherents at the Republican dele- 
gation headquarters in Batavia, responsibility for which was 
disclaimed by both parties. As an aftermath of the shooting, 
the Netherlands authorities searched the Republican delegation 
headquarters, removed some of their files, and occupied the 
premises. Although the files were later handed back, the Re- 
publican delegation had suspended its participation in meetings 
of the Security Committee until the return of its headquarters. 


88 United Nations Doc. $/1117/Add. 1, pp. 46-62. 
89 This Plan never became the subject of discussion, as agreement could not 
be reached on the resumption of negotiations. 
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An arrangement on this question satisfactory to both parties was 
never reached, despite the Committee’s efforts. 

Progress on the carrying out of such provisions of the Truce 
as the release of prisoners came to a stop. Restrictions on trade 
remained in effect, and as a result, the economic situation in the 
Republic continued to worsen, despite some instances of the 
transfer of food and medical supplies brought about through 
the Committee’s good offices. The Committee’s military assistants 
reported an increasing readiness on both sides to resort to direct 
action with firearms. In October 1948 they reported a number 
of crossings of the status quo line by armed units of both parties, 
in contravention of the terms of the Truce Agreement, and ex- 
pressed concern lest these crossings lead to large-scale clashes. 

The Committee’s powers to deal with these matters were 
strictly limited. After the suspension of meetings of the Security 
Committee, the Committee of Good Offices was restricted to 
informal approaches and formal letters to the parties, reminding 
them of their obligations under the Truce Agreement. No at- 
tempt to assess the relative responsibility of the parties was made 
and no specific incidents were reported to the Security Council, 
although the general situation was fully given in the Commit- 
tee’s fourth interim report to the Security Council in November 
1948, and special reports in December.”' 

Although negotiations between the Netherlands and the Re- 
public were at a standstill, the organization of the federal areas 
outside the Republic continued at an accelerated pace. Several 
new states were formed, and a new organization called the Fed- 
eral Consultative Assembly (F.C.A.) was established, composed 
of the Heads of States and Prime Ministers of the then existing 
federal territories (excluding the Republic, of course), with a 
Dutch civil servant as Secretary. The Assembly became a joint 
policy body for the federal territories. At the invitation of the 
Netherlands Government, a delegation from the F.C.A. went 





90 United Nations Doc. $/1085, 15 November 1948. 
91 United Nations Docs. S/1117, S/1117/Add. 1 and S/1129, 19 December 
1948. 
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to The Hague and carried on consultations with the Netherlands 
Government during August, September and October concerning 
an interim administration in Indonesia. 

In the Netherlands a new Government had been formed on 
6 August 1948, after weeks of party consultations, with the new 
Cabinet reflecting a slight swing to the right. On 20 August 
the Netherlands legislature passed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which provided for the preparation and establishment of a 
new legal structure for the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
including the main outlines of a Union to be established be- 
tween the Kingdom and the United States of Indonesia. By a 
bill passed on 30 October the legislature authorized the Crown 
to take, before 1 January 1949, provisional measures for changing 
the administration of Indonesia in the interim period in prepara- 
tion for the creation of the new legal order. It was clear that 
the Netherlands intended to proceed with the formation of an 
interim federal government on its own terms, even if agreement 
with the Republic were not reached. But perhaps even more 
disturbing to the Republicans were the indications that the 
Netherlands was laying the groundwork for the future Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union independently of the Republic. 

While the Netherlands was helping the non-Republican areas 
both politically and economically as a counter-weight to the 
Republic, the latter was facing severe internal difficulties. The 
unrest had its basis both in the economic hardships resulting 
from the continuing restrictions on trade, and in the disillusion- 
ment brought about by the deadlock in negotiations. In January 
1948, the right-wing nationalist Moslem party, the Masjumi, had 
forced the resignation of Socialist Premier Amir Sjarifuddin by 
refusing to accept the Renville Agreement unless it had a voice 
in its implementation. Some left-wing parties, thereupon, went 
into opposition, and in August joined with the Communist 
Party (P.K.I.) in a People’s Democratic Front to exploit politi- 
cally the growing unrest. However, in September, the Commu- 
nist element, led by Muso who had only recently returned from 
Moscow, forced the issue by instigating an armed uprising and 
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proclaiming the formation of a new Government. The Repub- 
lican Government, now led by Vice-President and Premier 
Mohamad Hatta, quickly replied by sending troops to quell the 
revolt, and in a few weeks had captured or killed most of the 
leaders and driven the rebels into the hills, from whence they 
continued sporadic resistance. The prompt action by the Gov- 
ernment thus prevented a complete deterioration of the situa- 
tion in the Republic, but the factors leading to the revolt, which 
most independent observers considered more nationalistic than 
communistic, remained a threat. 


Final Attempt at Direct Negotiations 


Early in November the Netherlands Foreign Minister, Dr. D. 
U. Stikker, arrived in Indonesia with the stated purpose of in- 
vestigating the possibility of an understanding with the Republic 
concerning the creation of the new constitutional order and 
the organization of the interim government. After several days 
of discussions with the Republican Prime Minister, Dr. Stikker 
left for The Hague and returned at the end of November with 
a special delegation appointed by the Netherlands Cabinet. 
While this delegation had some informal contact with the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, and Dr. Stikker indicated that thev 
were endeavoring to bring about a resumption of negotiations 
under the Committee’s auspices in an atmosphere that would 
lead to speedy agreement, the conversations with the Republic 
were held outside the Committee’s jurisdiction. 


In a report to the Committee at the conclusion of these talks 
the Republic stated that it had agreed to discuss the outstanding 
issues informally in the hope of hastening the resumption of 
formal negotiations under the Committee’s auspices on the 
basis of the Cochran Plan.?* Though the Republic was prepared 
to recognize Netherlands sovereignty during the interim period, 
and to incorporate its armed forces and foreign relations into a 
federal organization under the control of an interim federal 


92 United Nations Doc. $/1117/Add. 1, pp. 3-10 and pp. 25-31. 
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government, it was unable to agree with the Netherlands’ pro- 
posal that the High Representative of the Crown during the 
interim period would be vested with the authority to employ 
Netherlands troops if necessary in case of internal disturbances. 
The Republic’s position was that the Netherlands forces should 
be used to assist the federal forces only if the interim federal gov- 
ernment so requested. In concluding its report, the Republic 
appealed to the Committee to prevail upon the Netherlands to 
come to a peaceful settlement. 


The Netherlands report of the direct talks was only a brief 
letter giving its conclusions.°? These were: that the Republic had 
made clear that it could not exercise effective control over its 
armed forces and could not, therefore, cooperate to combat in- 
fringements of the Truce; that the Republican point of view on 
the powers of the High Representative of the Crown during the 
interim period were irreconcilable with Netherlands’ sovereignty 
and would continue the existence of two opposing armies; that 
this refusal to recognize Netherlands’ sovereignty during the 


interim period nullified the Republican acceptance of the Cochran 
Plan; and that the Netherlands Government must now promul- 
gate the decree setting up an interim federal government drafted 
on the basis of the consultations with the Federal territories. The 
Netherlands’ statement concluded that “negotiations under the 
auspices of the Committee at this stage are futile.” 


Committee Reports Dangerous Situation 


Following the Council’s resolution of 29 July, the Committee 
did not submit any further reports to the Security Council until 
15 November. The Committee’s estimate of the situation was 
far from encouraging; it viewed the direct talks then commenc- 
ing as “a possibly final attempt of the parties to reach an overall 
settlement.”™ 


A special report on the direct talks was forwarded to the 








93 United Nations Doc. S/1117/Add. 1, pp. 39-41. 
94 United Nations Doc. S/1085, p. xiii. 
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ds’ pro- Council by telegraph on 12 December 1948.?° The Committee 
ing the ff stated that in view of the statements of the Netherlands delega- 
employ tion, “the Committee does not foresee the possibility of its 
bances. bringing the parties together in Jona fide negotiations.” It warned 
should that it had “no confidence that even the presently unsatisfactory 
al gov- level of Truce enforcement can be maintained as the possibility 
epublic of political agreement becomes more remote.” To give the 
inds to Council the full background of the difficulties, the Committee 
forwarded the texts of both the Australian-United States work- 
a brief ing paper and the Cochran Plan, neither of which had been 
lic had previously published in full. 
ver its The Committee’s last report reached the Security Council at 
— an unfortunate time. The Council had met concurrently with 
ew on the third session of the General Assembly in Paris, which ad- 
ng the journed on 12 December, and had made arrangements to end its 
eignty meetings in Paris on 16 December, to allow time for a recess at 
; that Christmas before reconvening at Lake Success. Despite an appeal 
g the from the Republican representative®® the Indonesian question 
heen was not put on the agenda before the recess. 
omul- 
rafted Chapter IV 
. The 
r the REsuMPTION OF Hostiuitres: New PRoBLEMS FOR THE 
Unitep Nations 
Early in the morning on Sunday, 19 December, two days after 
ial the Security Council had adjourned its meeting in Paris, “the 
members of the Committee of Good Offices [in Kaliurang] were 
until ; Te 
ie awakened by the sound + ee from the direction of 
ae Maguwo Airport Jogjakarta signalling the unilateral abroga- 
tion by the Netherlands of the Renville Truce Agreement and 
verall ion 5; 
the start of full-scale military operations against the Republic. 
th The Republican capital fell before Dutch troops by early after- 
» the 








95 United Nations Docs. S/1117 and S/1117/Add. 1. 
96 United Nations Doc. S$/1120, 15 December 1948. 
97 United Nations Doc. S/1144, 23 December 1948. 
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noon and Republican leaders, including President Sukarno and 
Vice-President Hatta, were immediately taken prisoner. In 
other parts of the Republic, Dutch parachute troops and mobile 
forces moved swiftly to seize key cities. 

The events leading up to this attack, as described by the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, were as follows:?* On 13 December the 
Republican Vice-President and Premier, Dr. Hatta, acting 
through the U.S. representative, Mr. Cochran, had made a final 
effort to bring about a resumption of negotiations in a letter 
addressed to the Acting Chairman of the Netherlands delega- 
tion. On 17 December, the Netherlands representative replied 
that his Government would have resumed negotiations “most 
willingly notwithstanding previous experiences, if Dr. Hatta 
instead of giving personal views, would have made a declara- 
tion, binding on the Republican Government. . . . It is absolutely 
essential that reply from the Republican Government to this 
letter be received in Batavia before Saturday 18 December 1948, 
10:00 hrs. Batavia time for relay to Netherlands Government.” 

Mr. Cochran commented that compliance with this time limit 
was a virtual impossibility and that, furthermore, the Nether- 
lands ultimatum called for a surrender by the Republic on every 
material point. 

At 11:30 p.m. on 18 December, the Acting Chairman of the 
Netherlands delegation handed the United States representative 
a letter addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, repudiating 
the Renville Truce Agreement as of midnight, 19 December, one- 
half hour later. Telegraphic communication between Batavia and 
the Republican capital had already been cut off, and it had been 
impossible for the United States representative to communicate 
with the other two members of the Committee, who were still 
at Kaliurang. A similar notice of repudiation had been handed 
to the Republican representative in Batavia at 11:45 p.m., and 
he likewise had been unable to communicate with the Repub- 
lican capital and had been arrested a little over an hour later. 


98 United Nations Docs. $/1129, 19 December 1948 and S/1138, 22 December 
1948. 
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Security Council Action in the Face of Hostilities 


As soon as the news of the outbreak of hostilities was received, 
the United States representative, Dr. Philip C. Jessup, asked for 
an emergency meeting of the Security Council on 20 December.” 

Though the Council met briefly on the 20th, discussion had 
to be postponed until the 22nd owing to the absence of the Soviet 
and Ukrainian representatives who had left Paris on the under- 
standing that they would receive three days’ notice of any 
meeting. 

In the debate which began on the 22nd, condemnation of the 
Netherlands’ action was unanimous and there was general re- 
cognition of the Council’s responsibility for immediate and effec- 
tive action. The opening meeting was given over entirely to a 
long and carefully prepared defense by the Netherlands repre- 
sentative. He reaffirmed the adherence of his Government to 
the principles of the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements and 
to the sovereign independence of Indonesia but declared that 
“The Netherlands Government has at long last seen itself 
obliged to take the measures necessary to put an end to disorder 
in the Republican parts of Indonesia.” He asserted that the 


issue was, 


“|. whether the independent United States of Indonesia would 
come into being under conditions which would guarantee the free- 
dom of its component parts and its citizens from any domination by 
a minority, under conditions which would work for the maintenance 
of friendly and economically beneficial ties with the democratic coun- 
tries of the world, or whether, from the outset, it would be under the 
leadership of a particular minority which has shown an uttter dis- 
regard of the democratic rights and privileges of its citizens and for 
the autonomous rights of other racial or regional groups, and which 
has been under the strong influence of extremist parties [later de- 


scribed as Communist ].”20° 
After a full dress review of the situation, the Council adopted 


on 24 December, in an amended form, a joint Colombian-Syrian- 


99 United Nations Doc. $/1128, 19 December 1948. 
100 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Third Year, No. 132, p. 4. 
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United States draft resolution.'°' The adopted resolution noted 
“with concern” the resumption of hostilities and called upon the 
parties “to cease hostilities forthwith, and immediately to re- 
lease the President and other political prisoners arrested since 
18 December.”!°? The Committee of Good Offices was asked to 
telegraph a full description of events since 12 December and to 
observe and report to the Council on the compliance with the 
terms of the resolution. During the paragraph-by-paragraph vot- 
ing, Belgium, France, the Ukraine and the USSR abstained 
throughout. The first two abstained on the ground that the 
Council was not competent to intervene and the latter two 
because the resolution did not go far enough and did not place 
the blame squarely on the Netherlands as the aggressor. 


A paragraph of the joint draft resolution calling for a with- 
drawal of all armed forces behind the lines established under 
the Truce Agreement of 17 January 1948 received the favorable 
votes only of China, Colombia, Syria, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, with Argentina and Canada joining the ab- 
stainers. Also rejected was a Soviet resolution condemning the 
aggression of the Netherlands and asking for the immediate 
cessation of military operations and withdrawal of troops,’® and 
a Canadian resolution instructing the Committee of Good 
Offices to report “with a view to enabling the Security Council 
to decide what practical steps the Security Council may take, in 
view of the existing situation in Indonesia.”! The latter was 
submitted after the defeat of both proposals for the withdrawal 
of troops and was, of course, designed to leave this question 
open, although an attempt by the Syrian representative to clarify 


101 United Nations Doc. S/1142, 22 December 1948. 
102 United Nations Doc. S/1150, 24 December 1948. For text see Appendix, 
p. 196. 

103 United Nations Doc. S/1148, 24 December 1948. China, Colombia and 
Syria voted in favor of some of the paragraphs of the USSR draft resolution but 
the United States and United Kingdom representatives abstained. The result of 
the voting on the various proposals for a troop withdrawal was the subject of 
much discussion later, with the Soviet representatives accusing the United States 
and United Kingdom of having engineered their defeat, and vice versa. 

104 United Nations Doc. $/1149, 24 December 1948. 
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it by adding that the Committee’s report was to be “especially 
on the technical possibilities of withdrawal of the armed forces 
to their former positions . . .”'°* was not accepted by the Canadian 
representative and was defeated. The line-up of votes on the 
Canadian proposal was similar to that on the joint draft reso- 
lution, with the Argentine abstention resulting in its defeat. 

When the Council reconvened on 27 December, the Nether- 
lands representative reported that his Government “has immedi- 
ately given the resolution of the Security Council its serious 
attention and has communicated with the Government of Indo- 
nesia in order to obtain additional information and advice to 
enable it to determine its position with regard to the resolution 
. . . the operational phase of the action in Java has now prac- 
tically reached its end,” except for possible “clashes with irregular 
armed bands.”!©° He added that fourteen prominent Republicans, 
including Mr. Hatta’s personal representative in Batavia, had al- 
ready been released and that instructions had been given to per- 
mit the military experts of the Committee of Goed Offices “to 
study the course of events.” 

The general feeling in the Council was that the Netherlands’ 
response to the resolution was unsatisfactory and that further 
action by the Council was essential. Approaching the problem 
from different points of view, four separate proposals were intro- 
duced by various members. Two of these were rejected: a USSR 
resolution noting that the Netherlands Government had failed 
to put an end to military operations and ordering it to do so 
within twenty-four hours;'®’ and a Ukrainian proposal again 
calling for the withdrawal of Netherlands’ troops.’°* The Coun- 
cil did, however, adopt a Chinese resolution calling for the im- 
mediate release of all political prisoners and asking the Nether- 
lands Government “to report to the Security Council within 
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twenty-four hours of the adoption of the present resolution.”!” 


It also adopted a Colombian text requesting the Consular Com- 
mission to send a report covering “the observance of the cease- 
fire orders and the conditions prevailing in areas under military 
occupation or from which armed forces now in occupation may 
be withdrawn.”'!? The Colombian representative explained that 
he thought some of the representatives who had abstained on the 
proposals for the withdrawal of troops might desire additional 
information, and that he had used a wording and procedure 
similar to that adopted by the Council in August, 1947 to avoid 
any question of the competence of the Committee of Good Offices 
to submit such a report. Both Belgium and France felt able 
to support this move, and it was opposed only by the represen- 
tatives of the Ukraine and the USSR, who abstained on the 
ground that it was useless. Since the Consular Commission had 
previously been instructed to limit its functions to providing 
military observers for the Committee of Good Offices, this resolu- 
tion raised anew the problem of the respective functions of the 
two bodies and they were later forced to request a clarification 
from the Council. 


Meanwhile, the Committee of Good Offices had been carrying 
out the Council’s instructions to report on developments in Indo- 
nesia. On 27 December the Committee, which had been re- 
assembled in Batavia, submitted a report recapitulating in outline 
the chief events which had occurred since 12 December, con- 
firming the opinion expressed earlier by the United States and 
deputy Australian representatives that the Netherlands’ repudia- 
tion of the Renville Truce Agreement had been contrary to the 
terms of that Agreement and that the Committee’s facilities 
for adjustment and reconciliation had not been effectively util- 
ized, either in dealing with truce violations or in the political 
negotiations.''' The Committee hinted at its opinion on the with- 
drawal of forces by noting that “one party will be reluctant to 
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accept as bona fide any negotiations in which again they start 
with an area under their control diminished as a result of the 
resort to armed force by the other.” It also reported that military 
operations were continuing on a large scale. 

The first Netherlands declaration on the Council’s resolution 
of 24 December was made in the Security Council on 29 Decem- 
ber. The Netherlands representative stated that hostilities would 
cease in Java at the latest on 31 December, but not until two or 
three days later in Sumatra, where a special emergency situation 
necessitated continued action against disturbing elements. The 
Netherlands Government, he said, would shortly lift the restric- 
tions on the freedom of movement of a number of important 
personages, on the understanding that they would refrain from 
activities endangering public security. It would grant all possible 
facilities to the Consular Commission and the military observers. 
Lastly, the Netherlands Prime Minister would leave for Indo- 
nesia in a few days and hoped to begin consultations for the 
establishment of an all-Indonesian federal interim government. 

Of the ten representatives who spoke at the same meeting, 
only the United Kingdom representative considered the Nether- 
lands statement as in any way indicating satisfactory compliance 
with the Council’s resolutions; he thought it went “some way 
toward meeting the Council’s wishes.”!’? When the President 
stated that, since no other representatives wished to speak, he 
considered the Council desired to adjourn further discussion of 
the Indonesian question until it met again in Lake Success early 
in the year, there was no objection. 


Committee of Good Offices Becomes Commission for Indonesia 


When the Security Council reconvened in Lake Success on 
7 January 1949, it had before it a new report from the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices stating that the parties had not ceased 
hostilities nor had the President of the Republic and other polit- 
ical leaders been released, as called for in the Council’s resolu- 
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tion of 24 December.'!* The Committee noted that at the con- 
clusion of the operational phase of the military activities, the 
Netherlands had issued orders to its territorial commanders to 
cease hostilities, but had authorized them to act against roving 
groups causing unrest, which was just the type of guerrilla re- 
sistance being offered by Republican forces. The Committee 
added that authorization had finally been given for the military 
observers to return to the field and on 14 January forwarded their 
first report which stressed the extent of the destruction still 
taking place and the fact that Netherlands troops were insufh- 
cient to maintain order. 

However, in his opening statement to the Council the Nether- 
lands representative claimed that Netherlands forces had ceased 
hostilities in the whole of the former Republican territory and 
disclaimed the responsibility of his Government for clashes with 
scattered groups.!!* He also said that President Sukarno and four 
other Republican leaders had been released, although their free- 
dom was for the time being restricted for reasons of security; 
other leaders in Jogjakarta had also been released. 

These actions by the Netherlands were not regarded by any 
of the Council as satisfactory compliance with its resolutions. The 
Netherlands Government was strongly criticized, and several 
members demanded further action by the Council. All three new 
members of the Council, Egypt, Norway and Cuba, who had 
replaced Syria, Belgium and Colombia, joined in this criticism, 
indicating that the voting alignment had shifted toward stronger 
action by the Council. 

While many of the representatives made general suggestions 
during this early debate, the first specific proposal came in a 
comprehensive draft resolution submitted jointly by the delega- 
tions of Cuba, China, Norway and the United States on 21 Janu- 
ary, covering both the short- and long-term aspects of the 
question.’?> In its preamble the draft resolution stated that the 
1B United Nations Doc. S/1189, 7 January 1949. - 
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Council’s resolutions of 24 and 28 December 1948 had not been 
fully carried out, and in its operative part (1) called upon the 
Netherlands to ensure the immediate discontinuance of all mili- 
tary operations and the Republic simultaneously to order its 
armed adherents to cease guerrilla warfare; (2) called upon the 
Netherlands to release immediately and unconditionally all po- 
litical prisoners arrested since 17 December and to permit Re- 
publican officials to return to Jogjakarta in order to exercise their 
appropriate functions in full freedom, including administration 
of the city of Jogjakarta; (3) recommended that the parties again 
undertake negotiations at the earliest possible date with the 
assistance of the Commission (see below), on the basis of the 
Linggadjati and Renville Agreements and of the agreement 
reached on the “Cochran Plan”—negotiations should be based 
on the premise that the interim federal government was to be 
established by 15 March 1949, that elections to the Indonesian 
constituent assembly should be completed by 1 October, and 
that the transfer of sovereignty should take place as soon as 
possible and not later than 1 July 1950; (4) re-established the 
Committee of Good Offices as the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia, to act as the representative of the Security Council 
in Indonesia, instructing it to assist the parties in the imple- 
mentation of the resolution and in the negotiations under para- 
graph (3), authorizing it to make recommendations to the par- 
ties or to the Council, and instructing it to report to the Security 
Council with its recommendations for a solution in the event 
that any of the target dates mentioned above was not met. 
The Commission was further instructed to assist in achieving 
the earliest possible restoration of the civil administration of the 
Republic by recommending, after consultation with the parties, 
the extent to which areas controlled by the Republic under the 
Renville Agreement should be progressively returned to Repub- 
lican administration, and by recommending which, if any, Neth- 
erlands forces should be retained temporarily in any area in 
order to assist in the maintenance of law and order. 
This strengthening and broadening of the powers formerly 
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assigned to the Committee of Good Offices was a direct response 
to a question raised by the latter concerning the usefulness of 
its continuance. The Committee had pointed out that with the 
breakdown of the Truce Agreement and procedures of pacific 
settlement its function as truce-supervisor and as “an instrument 
of negotiation” no longer served any constructive purpose. 

The joint draft resolution was adopted on 28 January.'!® This 
resolution as a whole was a manifestation of the Security Coun- 
cil’s awareness of its continuing responsibility for seeing that a 
fair and equitable solution of the Indonesian dispute was even- 
tually brought about and that the Republic was not liquidated 
by armed force. Although the Council provided no means for 
enforcing its orders, it did continue to affirm those orders and 
to insist on their implementation. The Council thus provided a 
rallying point for world opinion, and by establishing a Commis- 
sion with the power to make recommendations both to the par- 
ties and to the Council it made certain that the issue would be 
kept constantly in the public light. Eventually this pressure, 
combined with other factors which are mentioned below, was 
to have its effect. 


Political Pressures Outside the Security Council 


One event which had some immediate influence was a con- 
ference in New Delhi of nineteen Asian, Australasian and 
Middle Eastern States, called by the Prime Minister of India “to 
discuss the present grave situation in Indonesia.” At the close 
of the conference, which took place from 20-23 January, with 
considerable publicity, a resolution was transmitted to the Secur- 
ity Council with a request that it be given due weight by the 
Council in carrying out its primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security.'!”? The resolution was 
unexpectedly moderate, in view of the strong anti-imperialist 
feelings of most of the countries represented and the concern 


116 United Nations Doc. S/1234, 28 January 1949. For text see Appendix, 
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they had expressed over the Indonesian situation. In only a few 
respects was it stronger than the joint draft resolution already 
before the Council. When the latter came up for discussion in 
the Council those countries which had participated in the New 
Delhi Conference urged that it be brought more in line with 
the resolution adopted by the conference, and some changes in 
that direction were finally made by its sponsors and accepted 
by the Council. 

The reactions of non-Republican leaders in Indonesia toward 
the second Netherlands “police action” had been critical, for the 
most part. Many publicly expressed their regret, and the Cabinets 
of both the West Java (Pasundan) and East Indonesian States 
submitted their resignations; the Provisional Parliament of Ma- 
dura adopted a resolution condemning the military action against 
the Republic. 

Simultaneously with the “police action” the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment had promulgated a decree for the Administration of 
Indonesia in the Interim Period, which had been drafted during 
the consultations at The Hague in September and October with 
the delegation of the Federal Consultative Assembly (F.C.A.), 
but the Netherlands now found hesitations on the part of some 
of the federal territories to go ahead without the Republic. The 
F.C.A. accepted this Decree as a starting point but appointed a 
committee to discuss the formation of a national federal gov- 
ernment with prominent personalities from the territories not 
yet organized under that Decree, i.e. the Republic. The Nether- 
lands at first refused to recognize the existence of the former 
Republican Government as a political organization, but most 
of the federalist Indonesians felt that the demand of the im- 
prisoned Republican leaders for recognition of their former status 
was justified. The Security Council’s resolution of 28 January 
1949 definitely strengthened the hands of the Republican leaders, 
who announced from the island of Banka that while they would 
carry on informal discussions with the F.C.A. committee, they 
would not enter into formal negotiations until the Republican 
Government was restored to Jogjakarta. 
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In the Netherlands, the attitude to be adopted toward the 
Council’s resolution was the subject of much discussion and 
political maneuvering. At first the Government endorsed Am- 
bassador van Royen’s statement to the Security Council that 
several parts of the resolution, particularly those dealing with 
the restoration of the Republic, were unworkable and unac- 
ceptable and that the Government would proceed with its plans 
to form an interim federal government with the Federalists 
alone. Although this policy was upheld, there was increased 
criticism of the Government from both the right and left, and 
the spokesman of the Labor Party in the Parliament stated that 
his party would decline all responsibility for the formation of 
an interim federal government without the Republic. On 11 
February, it was announced that the Minister for Overseas Ter- 
ritories, Mr. Sassen, had resigned in a dispute over the policy to 
be followed. Dr. Beel, the High Representative of the Crown in 
Indonesia, was recalled to The Hague and the Government 
announced the adoption of his suggestion to speed up the trans- 
fer of sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia; it was to 
take place shortly after the formation of a representative federal 
government. A round-table conference was to be held at The 
Hague in the near future to arrange for the formation of such a 
government, to settle the details of the transfer of sovereignty 
and to prepare for the establishment of a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. 


First Report from the Commission for Indonesia 


On 1 March 1949, the new Commission for Indonesia made 
its first report to the Security Council."'® It declared that despite 
additional time given the Netherlands Government to adjust 
itself to the requirements of the resolution of 28 January, it had 
not complied with the basic prerequisites of further action under 
the resolution. No agreement on an interim federal government 





118 United Nations Doc. S/1270, 1 March 1949. As noted above, the Security 
Council had reconstituted the Committee of Good Offices as the Commission for 
Indonesia. The membership remained unchanged, that is, H. Merle Cochran 
(United States), T. K. Critchley (Australia) and R. Herremans (Belgium). 
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had been reached and no negotiations begun; in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion a basic factor in the deadlock was the refusal of 
the Netherlands to permit the reestablishment of the Republic 
in Jogjakarta. 

In its report the Commission described the informal discussions 
between the Republicans and the Federalists mentioned above, 
which the former had refused to raise to a formal level until the 
Netherlands had announced its acceptance of the 28 January reso- 
lution. It also reported that on 26 February the Netherlands dele- 
gation had informed the Commission of the decision to convene a 
round-table conference at The Hague and had invited the Com- 
mission to attend and assist the participants which were to include 
both the Republic and the F.C.A. The Commission noted that the 
F.C.A. had accepted the invitation but that the Republican 
leaders had pointed out that the Republican Government had 
not been restored to Jogjakarta and they refused to cooperate in 
any evasion of the implementation of the Council’s resolution. 
In its conclusions the Commission expressed the view that the 
Netherlands invitation was a “counter-proposal or substitute for 
the provisions of the 28 January resolution” and asked the 
Council for instructions as to the position it should take. 

As for the military situation, the Commission transmitted the 
opinion of its Military Executive Board that “more than two 
months after the Security Council’s Resolution of 24 December 
1948, there has been neither actual nor complete cessation of hos- 
tilities in Indonesia.” Furthermore, the Board pointed out that 
“the Netherlands policy of refusing information to military ob- 
servers and of denying them opportunity to observe areas on 
the Netherlands side of the former status quo line in which un- 
rest is said to continue, severely handicaps them in reporting fully 
on conditions throughout Indonesia.” 

In opening the discussion of the Commission’s report in the 
Security Council early in March, the Netherlands representative 
characterized the plans for a round-table conference as a “revo- 
lutionary new scheme” drawn up by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in an effort to meet the aims of the Council’s resolution of 
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28 January.''? He asked the Council to authorize the Commis- 
sion’s participation. 

The Republican representative accused the Netherlands of 
presenting its new proposal in an effort to avoid the implementa- 
tion of the Council’s resolution of 28 January, and maintained 
that any round-table conference on the terms suggested by the 
Netherlands would not guarantee a real transfer of sovereignty. 
He did say that the Republic might agree to a round-table con- 
ference to speed up the transfer of sovereignty if it remained 
within the framework of the Council’s resolution of 28 January, 
but added that the decision must be made by the Republican 
Government after it had been reestablished in Jogjakarta. 

Discussion in the Council resulted in a compromise between 
strict adherence to the Council’s resolution and acceptance of 
the Netherlands proposal. The directive to the Commission 
stated that it was the sense of the Council that the Commission 
should assist the parties in reaching agreement on the implemen- 
tation of the 28 January resolution, particularly of those para- 
graphs dealing with a cessation of hostilities and the restoration 
of the Republican Government, and also on the time and con- 
ditions for the holding of the round-table conference at The 
Hague. If an agreement on these terms were reached, the Coun- 
cil declared, the holding of such a conference and the participa- 
tion of the Commission in accordance with its terms of reference 
would be consistent with the purposes and objectives of the 
resolution of 28 January. The text was approved on 23 March, 
with a majority of eight votes, France, the Ukrainian SSR and 
the USSR abstaining.'”° 


Chapter V 
FinaL SETTLEMENT WITH UNITED Nations AssISTANCE 


The Security Council’s directive of 23 March 1949 marked a 
turning point in the solution of the Indonesian question. Coupled 
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with the Council’s insistence on compliance with its resolutions, 
was a decision by the General Assembly to keep the matter un- 
der surveillance. In letters of 30 and 31 March, Australia and 
India asked that the question be included on the agenda of the 
second part of the third session of the General Assembly. This 
was done but discussion was postponed when the agreement of 
+ May (see below) was announced in Batavia. The Assembly 
adopted a resolution expressing the hope that this preliminary 
agreement would develop into a permanent settlement along the 
lines indicated by the Security Council, and retained the Indo- 
nesian question on the agenda for further consideration at the 
Assembly’s fourth session.'?" 


In addition to action by the United Nations, there were, of 
course, other pressures on the Netherlands Government. The 
reports of the United Nations Commission, and of other inde- 
pendent observers, showed that the second Netherlands “police 
action” had not been a real success militarily, for intensive re- 
sistance and guerrilla warfare continued. Netherlands troops 
were able to occupy and control the main cities and routes of 
communications, but they were forced constantly to fight off 
attack and were unable to pacify the surrounding areas. Planta- 
tions and estates were unsafe, and exports fell off badly. Imports 
needed for reconstruction and rehabilitation were severely cur- 
tailed by the United States action in cutting off Marshall Plan 
aid to Indonesia shortly after the military action began. The 
cost of maintaining an army of over 120,000 men in Indonesia 
was a tremendous burden, and the Netherlands’ partners in the 
North Atlantic Pact and the Brussels Treaty were pressing her 
to contribute more men and material to rebuild the economic 
and military strength of Western Europe. All of these factors 
combined with the pressure of the international world were 


121 For the Resolution of the General Assembly at its fourth session see p. 192. 
It should be noted that independent Assembly action was limited by the provision 
of Article 12 which provides that “While the Security Council is exercising in 
respect of any dispute or situation the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not make any recommendation with regard 
to that dispute or situation unless the Security Council so requests.” 
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forcing the Netherlands toward a speedy settlement by nego- 
tiation. 

Moreover, most of the Federalist leaders in the F.C.A. were 
now in agreement with Republican leaders on the advisability 
of working out a solution under United Nations auspices and 
on the necessity of restoring the Republican Government. For 
their part, the more moderate of the Indonesian leaders also 
realized that a quick settlement would be greatly to the advantage 
of the Indonesian people. The success of their guerrilla warfare 
was a negative one, for while they were able to prevent the 
Netherlands from gaining control, the Indonesians themselves 
were not strong enough to push back the Netherlands forces. 
The resultant military deadlock was destroying the Indonesian 
economy and countryside. Furthermore, the moderate leaders 
saw that if fighting were prolonged they might lose their leader- 
ship to more extremist elements in Indonesia. 

In entering into negotiations, however, the former Republi- 
can leaders were faced with a difficult situation. They had to be 
extremely careful not to alienate the strong guerrilla resistance 
movement which was being led by the Republican Emergency 
Government. Furthermore, authority having been legally trans- 
ferred to this Emergency Government just prior to the capture 
of the Republican capital in December 1948, the leaders on Banka 
had no real governmental position. After discussing the situa- 
tion informally with the Commission, they decided to accept 
formally the invitation to carry on discussions under the Coun- 
cil’s directive, but announced that initially they would confine 
themselves to discussing the practical details for the restoration 
of the Republican Government at Jogjakarta. 

When the first meeting between the parties was convened by 
the Commission in Batavia on 14 April, the Netherlands dele- 
gation expressed its willingness to discuss the restoration, but 
said that any binding commitment on this point must be post- 
poned until agreement had also been reached on the other sub- 


jects mentioned in the Council’s directive, namely, the cessation 
of military operations and guerrilla warfare and the terms and 
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conditions for the round-table conference. The Republican dele- 
gation insisted that it would discuss other questions only when 
arrangements had been made to restore the Republican Govern- 
ment in Jogjakarta, which would then be in a position to take 
decisions on the other matters. 

The critical role which a mediator can play in resolving such 
a dilemma was clearly apparent in the ensuing discussions. Even 
at this first meeting the Chairman of the Commission outlined 
a compromise which was finally accepted by both parties. He 
said that the Commission would like to see the parties come to 
an understanding at Batavia on as many points at issue be- 
tween them as possible, and suggested that certain decisions 
might be taken provisionally at Batavia for formal ratification at 
Jogjakarta after the Republican Government had returned and 
was functioning. 


The van Royen-Roem Agreement 


On 7 May, at a formal meeting under the Commission’s 
auspices, the Chairman of the Republican delegation, Dr. Mo- 
hamad Roem, stated that he was authorized by President 
Sukarno and Vice-President Hatta to give their “personal assur- 
ances” that they would urge the Government of the Republic, as 
soon as it was restored to Jogjakarta, to order an end to the 
guerrilla warfare, to cooperate in the restoration of peace and 
the maintenance of law and order and to participate in the Round 
Table Conference at the Hague.'*? Both the F.C.A. and the 
major parties of the Republic endorsed the Agreement. 

The Chairman of the Netherlands delegation, Dr. J. H. van 
Royen, stated that in view of the undertaking announced by the 
Republican delegation, his delegation agreed to the return of 
the Republican Government to Jogjakarta, and to this end 
would help set up joint committees to prepare for its return.'*’ 
Furthermore, the Netherlands Government was willing to en- 
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sure the immediate discontinuance of all military operations and 
release of all political prisoners arrested in the Republic since 17 
December 1948. Other commitments made by the Netherlands 
representative included a promise to refrain from establishing or 
recognizing negaras or daerahs (independent states or areas) on 
territory under Republican control prior to 19 December 1948, 
and an agreement that when a provisional representative body 
for Indonesia was established, the Republic would have one- 
third of the total membership. It was stated that the Round- 
Table Conference could take place immediately after the return 
of the Republican Government to Jogjakarta, to accelerate the 
unconditional transfer to real and complete sovereignty. Repub- 
lican civil, police and other officials would continue to function 
in all areas where they were still on the job. Moreover, it was 
understood that Netherlands authorities would afford to the 
Republican Government such facilities as might reasonably be 
required for communication and consultation with all persons 
in Indonesia, technical details being worked out by the parties 
under the Commission’s auspices. 

The role of the Commission in the discussions on the prac- 
tical details of the return of the Republican Government to 
Jogjakarta, the cessation of guerrilla warfare, and cooperation 
in the restoration of peace and the maintenance of law and order, 
as well as in the preceding negotiations is difficult to assess from 
published sources. All the basic disputes seem to have been 
ironed out on the informal level, so that the Commission did 
not have occasion to use its newly acquired right to make formal 
recommendations to the parties. But from its report it is apparent 
that the Commission participated in most of the informal dis- 
cussions and was able to make its contribution at that stage.’ 
This had not been true in the conference for the implementation 
of the Renville Agreement. Furthermore, the Netherlands was 
now ready to use the Commission’s assistance to a much greater 
extent, and this change in attitude eliminated the procedural 
difficulties which had arisen previously. 





124 United Nations Doc. $/1373. 
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High tribute has been paid particularly to the contribution and 
skill of Mr. Cochran, the United States representative on the 
Commission, and Mr. van Royen, the Chairman of the Nether- 
lands delegation, and to their mutual respect and understanding. 
It should also be remembered that the pressure of the United 
States Government upon the Netherlands to come to a speedy 
and just solution was continuing and found its most direct meet- 
ing point in the relationship between Mr. Cochran and Mr. van 
Royen, so that these two men were in a position to influence 
greatly the outcome of the negotiations. 

The Council’s resolution of 28 January had wisely foreseen 
the eventual need of including in the discussions representatives 
of areas in Indonesia other than the Republic and had author- 
ized the Commission to do so. After the van Royen-Roem Agree- 
ment had cleared the air, the matter was pressed with the Re- 
publican delegation, and it replied that it would not object to 
the Commission consulting the F.C.A., provided that it did not 
prejudice the rights, claims and position of the Republic under 
the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements. The Commission 
issued an invitation to the F.C.A. shortly thereafter, and its rep- 
resentatives participated in the discussions at all levels thereafter, 
almost always siding with the Republic. 


Agreements of 22 June and 1 August 


On 22 June the Netherlands representative stated in the Com- 
mission that the preparations for the return of the Republican 
Government to Jogjakarta had proceeded to such an extent that 
the Netherlands Government would order its troops to start 
the evacuation of the Residency on 24 June. Both delegations 
confirmed that a “meeting of minds” had been reached on 
measures for the cessation of hostilities and on the time and 
conditions for the proposed round-table conference at The 
Hague. It was explained that this “meeting of minds” would 
form part of the policy which the Republican delegation would 
urge upon the Government of the Republic after its restoration. 
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Netherlands troops began to withdraw from the Residency of 
Jogjakarta in accordance with plans worked out by the parties 
with the Commission’s military advisers. Six teams of the Com- 
mission’s military observers were stationed between the opposing 
forces of the parties to help prevent incidents. The withdrawal 
proceeded smoothly and was completed by 30 June, at which 
time the Sultan of Jogjakarta took over responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order on behalf of the Republican Gov- 
ernment. President Sukarno, Vice-President Hatta and the other 
members of the Republican Government returned to Jogjakarta 
on 6 July and were everywhere greeted with enthusiasm by the 
population. The mandate of the Emergency Government was 
returned formally on 13 July at the first meeting of the Repub- 
lican Cabinet. 

Agreement on the cessation of hostilities was not finally com- 
pleted and confirmed until 1 August. At a meeting with the 
Commission on that date the parties and the delegation of the 
F.C.A. formally approved (1) a cease-hostilities order to be 
issued simultaneously by both parties on 3 August and to be 
effective in Java from midnight 10/11 August 1949 and in 
Sumatra from midnight 14/15 August 1949; (2) a joint proc- 
lamation on the cessation of hostilities to be promulgated simul- 
taneously with the issuance of the cease-hostilities orders; and 
(3) regulations governing the implementation of the agree- 
ment to cease hostilities.'’2° The Regulations provided for the 
establishment of a Central Joint Board, composed of representa- 
tives of each party, of the F.C.A. as an associate member, and 
civil and military representatives of the Commission; the civil 
representatives of the Commission were to act as chairman in 
rotation. The Board was to observe the implementation of the 
cease-hostilities and to report and make recommendations there- 
on to the parties and the Commission. 

This machinery was similar to that set up after the Renville 
Agreement, though it provided for greater decentralization. Un- 
der the Central Joint Board, thirteen Local Joint Committees 


125 United Nations Doc. $/1373, pp. 74-91. 
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were established throughout Java and Sumatra on which each 
party and the United Nations military observers sat. If the 
parties failed to reach agreement in the Local Joint Committees, 
the Central Joint Board was to make recommendations thereon 
to the parties and to the United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia. 

In many instances, agreements were reached at the local level 
on such matters as the restoration of trade; the supplying of 
emergency food and medical supplies; the release of prisoners; 
the settling of incidents; and on temporary arrangements for 
patrolling and the avoidance of incidents. In most areas hostili- 
ties ceased fairly completely, despite lack of formal agreement on 
patrolling zones.'!2° The decentralization of authority, the more 
active participation of the military observers at the local level, 
and the more effective separation of the supervision machinery 
from the political negotiations were useful changes from the 
earlier organization and procedure for truce implementation. 


Round-Table Conference at The Hague 


The Round-Table Conference opened at The Hague on 
23 August in an atmosphere of cautious hope on all sides. Realiz- 
ing the importance of rapid progress toward political settlement, 
the United Nations Commission had left Indonesia for the Neth- 
erlands even before arrangements for the implementation of 
the cease-hostilities agreement had been completed, leaving this 
matter in the hands of its deputies. Although the more con- 
servative groups in the Netherlands urged that action be de- 
ferred until it could be seen how the new truce was imple- 
mented, the arrival of the Commission and many of the Indo- 
nesian leaders in The Hague made such a delay impossible. 

The organization and rules of procedure of the Conference 
were similar to those adopted after the Renville Agreement, 
with the various matters to be discussed first being referred to 


126 Instead of a rigid demarcation line, it was decided that each party would be 
illocated patrol zones in which it would be responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order. 
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one of five Main Committees, dealing respectively with (a) po- 
litical and constitutional affairs, (b) economic and financial 
affairs, (c) military affairs, (d) cultural affairs, and (e) social 
affairs. The Commission was given the option under the rules 
of procedure of participating in meetings of these Committees 
and the various sub-committees and working groups set up by 
them. It construed this rule to mean that it might be represented 
by either one or more of its members, thus permitting the Com- 
mission to attend concurrent meetings. 

A Steering Committee, made up of the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and next ranking member of each delegation and the 
representatives on the Commission directed the work of the 
Conference. The Commission’s participation was required at all 
meetings of the Steering Committee and at all plenary meet- 
ings of the full delegations. Decisions of the Conference both 
on matters of substance and procedure could be taken only with 
the unanimous agreement of the three participating delegations, 
with the Commission being asked to mediate whenever unanim- 
ity could not be reached. 

This organization and procedure was most satisfactory. As 
in the previous negotiations, much of the preliminary work was 
done in informal meetings of sub-committees and working 
groups, in some of which the Commission was represented, but 
in many of which it was not. Also as before some of the work 
was done on an individual basis, with Mr. Cochran still occupy- 
ing a key position. 

In the final stages of the Conference, the work centered more 
and more in the Steering Committee, since the delegations were 
unable to reach agreement at the lower level on a number of 
important issues. They turned frequently to the Commission 
for recommendations when each had reached the limit in offer- 
ing concessions. This was the first time that the Netherlands 
had thus earnestly sought the assistance of the United Nations’ 
agency on the substantive issues, and it was one of the real 
reasons for the final success of the Conference. The Commission 
was able to perform a vital task by suggesting compromises 
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which both sides could accept. The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions were unanimous decisions of its three members and in 
most cases were adopted without modification, further discussion 
being necessary on only one or two occasions. 

On one of the most difficult questions, the settlement of the 
debt to be assumed by the new State in Indonesia, a somewhat 
different procedure was adopted which in effect amounted to 
arbitration by the Commission. A “Debt Commission” was 
established, composed of a representative from each of the three 
delegations and the United Nations Commission, to make pro- 
posals for a settlement. All delegations agreed in advance to 
accept the decision of the Debt Commission, and it was further 
agreed that on any point on which unanimity could not be 
reached by the representatives of the three delegations on the 
Debt Commission, they would accept the proposals of the rep- 
resentative of the United Nations Commission. In this way a 
compromise figure was arrived at and adopted. 


Results of the Round-Table Conference 


The final act of the Round-Table Conference was signed by 
the Chairmen of all delegations and the representatives on the 
Commission on 2 November 1949. Attached to the covering 
resolution were the following documents in which the results 
of the Conference were embodied: (a) a draft Charter of 
Transfer of Sovereignty from the Netherlands to the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia; (b) a draft Statute of a 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union, including appendices and special 
agreements on the principal subjects of future cooperation; (c) a 
draft agreement on transitional measures including special agree- 
ments on the settlement of those subjects which required provision 
as a result of the transfer of sovereignty; and (d) exchanges of 
correspondence on a number of separate issues.'*’ Based on the 


127 For the proceedings and final act of the Round-Table Conference, see 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia, Special Report to the Security Council 
on the Round Table Conference (United Nations Docs. $/1417, 10 November 
1949 and S/1417/Add. 1, 14 November 1949). 
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solutions envisaged in the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements, 
this settlement, however, contained certain important differences. 
In particular, it eliminated the troublesome interim period by the 
Netherlands’ offer of an immediate transfer of sovereignty. 






























Briefly, these agreements provided for the real, complete and 

unconditional transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the 

United States of Indonesia (to be composed of sixteen states in- 

cluding the former Republic of Indonesia) by 30 December 1949 

and for the formation of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union under 

the Netherlands Crown for the voluntary cooperation of the two 

partners in fields of mutual interest, particularly foreign affairs 

and defense. The Union Statute specifies that a permanent secre- 

tariat will be established and that conferences of ministers will 

be held at least twice a year. Decisions will require unanimity 

| and must be approved by the respective parliaments. The agree- 

| ment on transitional measures provides for plebiscites in certain 

contested territories to determine whether they will form separate 

federal states or be merged in states already formed. Each state 

is to have the opportunity to ratify the Constitution; should any 

state prefer not to, it may negotiate with the United States of 

Indonesia and the Netherlands for a special relationship. The 

Netherlands has agreed to promote the membership of the United 
States of Indonesia in the United Nations. 


PACIFIC 


According to the financial and economic agreement, the new 

Government has obligated itself to honor “rights, concessions 

and licenses” still valid at the time of the transfer of sovereignty 

and, though according equal trade rights to nationals of all 

countries, has recognized the “special interests” of Netherlands 

nationals. Further agreements provided for the assumption by 

| the Indonesian Government of responsibilities previously held 
by Netherlands naval and land forces. Detailed regulations cover 

the “gradual withdrawal” of Netherlands forces and provide, in 

addition, for a Netherlands Military Mission to assist the new 

Government in building up its own forces. 


SOUTH CHINA SEA 
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United Nations Reactions to the Round-Table Agreements 


In the autumn of 1949 both in the General Assembly and the 
Security Council resolutions were introduced welcoming the 
announcement of the agreement reached at the Round-Table 
Conference, commending the parties concerned and the United 
Nations Commission for their contributions thereto, and wel- 
coming the forthcoming establishment of the United States of 
Indonesia as an independent, sovereign nation.'*® The Security 
Council resolution also requested the Commission to continuc 
to discharge the responsibilities entrusted to it and, in particu- 
lar, to observe and assist in the implementation of the agree- 
ments reached at the Round-Table Conference, and to report 
thereon to the Security Council. 


Both resolutions were heartily endorsed by all Members with 
the exception of the five Eastern European States who insisted 
that the Agreement represented a new form of Netherlands 
colonialism supported by the United States and the United King- 
dom and accused the leaders of the Republic of betraying their 


people. The USSR carried its opposition to the extent of vetoing 
the resolution in the Security Council. 


The President of the Council, however, requested the Secre- 
tariat to transmit to the United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia a copy of the verbatim records of the Council’s discussion 
of its Special Report, with the request that the Commission take 
due note of what had been said, as guidance for future action.'”’ 
He also noted that the previous relevant resolutions of the Coun- 
cil remained in full force and effect, despite the USSR veto of 
the resolution. In fact therefore, the Commission will continue 
to function as desired by the majority under its earlier general 
mandate to assist the parties. 


128 General Assembly Resolution 301 (IV) (Official Records of the Fourth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, Resolutions, 20 September-10 December 1949. 
United Nations Doc. A/1251) and United Nations Doc. $/1431, 12 December 
1949. 


129 United Nations Doc. $/PV. 459, 10 January 1950. 
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Future Work of the Commission 


The agreements reached at the Round-Table Conference 
were promptly ratified by the Netherlands and by all sixteen 
participating territories of the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, and on 27 December 1949 the formal transfer of 
sovereignty took place at The Hague. The United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia was present at a parallel ceremony in 
Batavia. 

In the covering resolution of the Round Table Conference, 
the United Nations Commission for Indonesia is requested in 
general terms to “observe in Indonesia the implementation of 
the agreements.”!*° In the agreements themselves the Commis- 
sion is requested (1) to assist in a joint technical committee to 
study the possibilities of repatriating the Royal Netherlands 
Army and ways and means of overcoming difficulties, (2) to 
make recommendations to the new Government of Indonesia 
on the territories in which a plebiscite should be held on the 
question whether they shall form a separate component state, 
and (3) to supervise such plebiscites. Although it is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the agreements, both parties indicated in the 
discussion before the Security Council that they might ask the 
Commission’s assistance in solving the dispute over New 


Guinea.!! 


The future work of the Commission, therefore, may be very 
extensive and is not precisely predictable today. Its terms of 
reference under the Security Council’s resolution of 28 January 
1949, as amplified by the majority of the Council in its discussion 
of the Commission’s Special Report, seem broad enough to cover 
almost any difficulty that may arise between the parties. The final 
test of the United Nations’ success still lies in the actual imple- 
mentation of the agreements it has helped to bring about. 


130 United Nations Doc. $/1417, p. 162. 

131 The Netherlands has held that New Guinea should have special status out- 
side the United States of Indonesia, whereas the Indonesians insist on its inclusion. 
They agreed at the Round-Table Conference to settle this question by negotiation 
within a year. 





APPENDIX 


SELECTED REsoLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SEcuRITY CoUNCIL 
ON THE INDONESIAN QUESTION 


I 
173rd Meeting, 1 August 1947! 


The Security Council, 
Noting with concern the hostilities in progress between the armed 
forces of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, 
Calls upon the parties 
(a) To cease hostilities forthwith, and 


(b) To settle their dispute by arbitration or by other peaceful 
means and keep the Security Council informed about the progress 
of the settlement. 


II 
194th and 195th Meetings, 25-26 August 19472 


The Security Council 


1. Notes with satisfaction the steps taken by the parties to comply 
with the resolution of 1 August 1947, 


2. Notes with satisfaction the statement issued by the Netherlands 
Government on 11 August, in which it affirms its intention to organ- 
ize a sovereign, democratic United States of Indonesia in accordance 
with the purpose of the Linggadjati Agreement, 


3. Notes that the Netherlands Government intends immediately 
to request the career consuls stationed in Batavia jointly to report on 
the present situation in the Republic of Indonesia, 


4. Notes that the Government of the Republic of Indonesia has 
requested appointment by the Security Council of a commission of 
observers, 


1 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 68 and 
United Nations Doc. S/459, 1 August 1947. 

2 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, Nos. 83 and 
84 and United Nations Doc. S/525, 26 August 1947. 
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5. Requests the Governments members of the Council who have 
career consular representatives in Batavia to instruct them to prepare 
jointly for the information and guidance of the Security Council re- 
ports on the situation in the Republic of Indonesia following the reso- 
lution of the Council of 1 August 1947, such reports to cover the 
observance of the cease-fire orders and the conditions prevailing in 
areas under military occupation or from which armed forces now in 


occupation may be withdrawn by agreement between the parties, 


6. Requests the Governments of the Netherlands and of the Re- 
public of Indonesia to grant to the representatives referred to in 
paragraph 5, all facilities necessary for the effective fulfilment of their 


mission, 
Resolves to consider the matter further should the situation 
require. 


The Security Council, 


Resolves to tender its good offices to the parties in order to assist 
in the pacific settlement of their dispute in accordance with para- 
graph (b) of the resolution of the Council of 1 August 1947. The 
Council expresses its readiness, if the parties so request, to assist in 
the settlement through a committee of the Council consisting of 
three members of the Council, each party selecting one, and the third 
to be designated by the two so selected. 


Ill 
219th Meeting, 1 November 1947? 


The Security Council, 


Having received and taken note of the report of the Consular Com- 
mission dated 14 October 1947, indicating that the Council’s resolu- 
tion of 1 August 1947, relating to the cessation of hostilities has not 


been fully effective; 
Having taken note that, according to the Report, no attempt was 


made by either side to come to an agreement with the other about 
the means of giving effect to that resolution; 


3 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 103 and 
United Nations Doc. S/597, 3 November 1947. 
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Calls upon the parties concerned forthwith to consult with each 
other, either directly or through the Committee of Good Offices, as 
to the means to be employed in order to give effect to the cease-fire 
resolution, and, pending agreement, to cease any activities or incite- 
ment to activities which contravene that resolution, and to take 
appropriate measures for safeguarding life and property; 


Requests the Committee of Good Offices to assist the parties in 
reaching agreement on an arrangement which will ensure the ob- 
servance of the cease-fire resolution; 


Requests the Consular Commission, together with its military 
assistants, to make its services available to the Committee of Good 
Offices; 


Advises the parties concerned, the Committee of Good Offices, and 
the Consular Commission that its resolution of 1 August should be 
interpreted as meaning that the use of the armed forces of either 
party by hostile action to extend its control over territory not occupied 
by it on 4 August 1947, is inconsistent with the Council resolution of 
1 August. 


Should it appear that some withdrawals of armed forces be neces- 
sary, invites the parties to conclude between them as soon as possible 
the agreements referred to in its resolution of 25 August 1947. 


IV 
392nd Meeting, 24 December 19484 


The Security Council, 
Noting with concern the resumption of hostilities in Indonesia, and; 
Having taken note of the reports of the Committee of Good Offices; 
Calls upon the parties 

(a) to cease hostilities forthwith; and 


(b) immediately to release the President and other political pris- 
oners arrested since 18 December. 


Instructs the Committee of Good Offices to report to the Security 
Council fully and urgently by telegraph on the events which have 


4 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Third Year, No. 134 and 
United Nations Doc. S$/1150, 24 December 1948. 
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transpired in Indonesia since 12 December 1948; and to observe and 
report to the Security Council on the compliance with sub-paragraphs 


(a) and (b) above. 


V 
406th Meeting, 28 January 1949° 


The Security Council, 


Recalling its resolutions of 1 August 1947, 25 August 1947, and 
1 November 1947, with respect to the Indonesian Question: 


Taking note with approval of the Reports submitted to the Security 
Council by its Committee of Good Offices for Indonesia; 


Considering that its resolutions of 24 December 1948 and 28 De- 
cember 1948 have not been fully carried out; 


Considering that continued occupation of the territory of the Re- 
public of Indonesia by the armed forces of the Netherlands is incom- 
patible with the restoration of good relations between the parties and 
with the final achievement of a just and lasting settlement of the 
Indonesian dispute; 


Considering that the establishment and maintenance of law and 
order throughout Indonesia is a necessary condition to the achieve- 
ment of the expressed objectives and desires of both parties; 


Noting with satisfaction that the parties continue to adhere to the 
principles of the Renville Agreement and agree that free and demo- 
cratic elections should be held throughout Indonesia for the purpose 
of establishing a constituent assembly at the earliest practicable date, 
and further agree that the Security Council should arrange for the 
observation of such elections by an appropriate agency of the United 
Nations; and that the representative of the Netherlands has expressed 
his government’s desire to have such elections held not later than 
1 October 1949; 


Noting also with satisfaction that the Government of the Nether- 
lands plans to transfer sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia by 
| January 1950, if possible, and, in any case, during the year 1950, 


Conscious of its primary responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, and in order that the rights, claims 
and position of the parties may not be prejudiced by the use of force; 








5 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Fourth Year, No. g and 
United Nations Doc. $/1234, 28 January 1949. 
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1. Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands to insure the im- 
mediate discontinuance of all military operations, calls upon the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic simultaneously to order its armed adherents 
to cease guerrilla warfare, and calls upon both parties to co-operate 
in the restoration of peace and the maintenance of law and order 
throughout the area affected. 


2. Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands to release im- 
mediately and unconditionally all political prisoners arrested by them 
since 17 December 1948 in the Republic of Indonesia; and to facilitate 
the immediate return of officials of the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia to Jogjakarta in order that they may discharge their 
responsibilities under paragraph 1 above and in order to exercise 
their appropriate functions in full freedom, including administration 
of the Jogjakarta area, which shall include the city of Jogjakarta 
and its immediate environs. The Netherlands authorities shall afford 
to the Government of the Republic of Indonesia such facilities as may 
reasonably be required by that Government for its effective function 
in the Jogjakarta area and for communication and consultation with 
all persons in Indonesia. 


3. Recommends that, in the interest of carrying out the expressed 
objectives and desires of both parties to establish a federal, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign United States of Indonesia at the earliest 
possible date, negotiations be undertaken as soon as possible by rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the Netherlands and representatives 
of the Republic of Indonesia with the assistance of the Commission 
referred to in paragraph 4 below on the basis of the principles set 
forth in the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements, and taking ad- 
vantage of the extent of agreement reached between the parties re- 
garding the proposals submitted to them by the United States repre- 
sentative on the Committee of Good Offices on 10 September 1948; 
and in particular, on the basis that: 


(a) The establishment of the Interim Federal Government 
which is to be granted the powers of internal government in 
Indonesia during the interim period before the transfer of sov- 
ereignty shall be the result of the above negotiations and shall 
take place not later than 15 March 1949; 

(b) The elections which are to be held for the purpose of choos- 
ing representatives to an Indonesian Constituent Assembly should 
be completed by 1 October 1949; and 

(c) The transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia by the Govern 
ment of the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia should 
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take place at the earliest possible date and in any case not later 
than 1 July 1950; 


Provided that if no agreement is reached by one month prior to 

the respective dates referred to in sub-paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 

above, the Commission referred to in paragraph 4 (a) below or such 

other United Nations agency as may be established in accordance 

im-|with paragraph 4 (c) below, shall immediately report to the Security 
hem |Council with its recommendations for a solution of the difficulties. 


itate 4.(a) The Committee of Good Offices shall henceforth be known 


ublic as the United Nations Commission for Indonesia. The Commis- 
their sion shall act as the representative of the Security Council in 
— Indonesia and shall have all of the functions assigned to the 
we Committee of Good Offices by the Security Council since 18 De- 
yee cember, and the functions conferred on it by the terms of this 


ford 


may 


resolution. The Commission shall act by majority vote, but its 
reports and recommendations to the Security Council shall pre- 
we sent both majority and minority views if there is a difference 
with of opinion among the members of the Commission. 


(b) The Consular Commission is requested to facilitate the 


me work of the United Nations Commission for Indonesia by pro- 
ios viding military observers and other staff and facilities to enable 
rep the Commission to carry out its duties under the Council’s reso- 
ie lutions of 24 and 28 December 1948 as well as under the present 
ie resolution, and shall temporarily suspend other activities. 
5 set (c) The Commission shall assist the parties in the implementa- 
ad- tion of this resolution, and shall assist the parties in the nego- 
5 Ie: tiations to be undertaken under paragraph 3 above and is author- 
-pre- ized to make recommendations to them or to the Security Coun- 
948; cil on matters within its competence. Upon agreement being 


reached in such negotiations the Commission shall make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council as to the nature, powers, and 
functions of the United Nations agency which should remain in 
Indonesia to assist in the implementation of the provisions of 
hall such agreement until sovereignty is transferred by the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia. 


nent 
t in 
Sov 


(d) The Commission shall have authority to consult with rep- 
resentatives of areas in Indonesia other than the Republic, and 
to invite representatives of such areas to participate in the ne- 
gotiations referred to in paragraph 3 above. 


1005- 
ould 


ern 
ould (e) The Commission or such other United Nations agency as 





may be established in acordance with its recommendation under 
paragraph 4 (c) above is authorized to observe on behalf of the 
United Nations the elections to be held throughout Indonesia 
and is further authorized, in respect of the Territories of Java, 
Madura and Sumatra, to make recommendations regarding the 
conditions necessary (a) to ensure that the elections are free and 
democratic, and (b) to guarantee freedom of assembly, speech 
and publication at all times, provided that such guarantee is not 
construed so as to include the advocacy of violence or reprisals. 


(f) The Commission should assist in achieving the earliest 
possible restoration of the civil administration of the Republic 
To this end it shall, after consultation with the parties, recom- 
mend the extent to which, consistent with reasonable require- 
ments of public security and the protection of life and property, 
areas controlled by the Republic under the Renville Agreement 
(outside of the Jogjakarta area) should be progressively returned 
to the administration of the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia, and shall supervise such transfers. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission may include provision for such eco- 
nomic measures as are required for the proper functioning of 
the administration and for the economic well-being of the popu- 
lation of the areas involved in such transfers. The Commission 
shall, after consultation with the parties, recommend which if 
any Netherlands forces shall be retained temporarily in any area 
(outside of the Jogjakarta area) in order to assist in the main- 
tenance 6f law and order. If either of the parties fails to accept 
the recommendations of the Commission mentioned in this para- 
graph, the Commission shall report immediately to the Security 
Council with its further recommendations for a solution of the 


difficulties. 


(g) The Commission shal! render periodic reports to the 
Council, and special reports whenever the Commission deems 
necessary. 


(h) The Commission shall employ such observers, officers and 
other persons as it deems necessary. 


5. Requests the Secretary-General to make available to the Com- 
mission such staff, funds and other facilities as are required by the 
Commission for the discharge of its function. 


6. Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands and the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia to co-operate fully in giving effect to the provisions 
of this resolution. 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Vonetary Reconstruction in Europe Series: 


Monetary Reconstruction in Belgium, by Léon Dupriez. 1947. 


Price $2.25. 


[he Monetary Problem of France, by Pierre Dieterlen in col 


laboration with Charles Rist. October, 1948. Price $2.50. 


Monetary Reconstruction in Italy, by Bruno Foa. February, 1949. 


Pric ec 


landates, Dependencies and Trusteeships, by H. Duncan Hall. 
f d 


lhe trusteeship plan of the United Nations, viewed against the 
background of mandates and colonial history. September, 1948. 


Price $5.00. 


grarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, by E. H. Jacoby; edited by 
|. B. Condliffe. This volume is a well documented survey of one 
of the most serious problems in present-day international eco 


nomics. February, 1949. Price $4.00 


ssons in Security and Disarmament from the History of the 


League of Nations, by James T. Shotwell and Marina Salvin 
\n analysis of the mechanism of the League of Nations and of 


he texts of proposed conventions. April, 1949. Price $2.25. 


Balkan Mission, by James T. Shotwell. This is the account of an 
Endowment mission to Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey 
ind Greece in 1925, which is now pertinent in the light of the 


sent situation, especially in Yugoslavia. June, 1949. Price $2.25. 


Customs Union Issue, by Jacob Viner. An analytical study, 
upplemented by bibliography and comprehensive lists of agree 


ents, with references. In process of publication. 





CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT PUBLICATIONS 


INCILIATION: 


before the Fourth General Assembly: Introduction 
the Secretary-General’s Annual Report, 1948-1949. 


: | 
~ ptember, 1949. 


The United Nations and Palestine, by L. Larry Leonard, 


October, 1949. 


nal Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
1949, by Antonin Basch; The International Mon- 
Fund, 1944-1949, by Raymond F. Mikesell. Novem- 


ch in International Affairs. A Selected 
1 Work in Progress by Private Research 
United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 

\frica, India, and Pakistan. December, 


istance for Economic Development. Pro- 
‘nited Nations and the Specialized Agen- 


tional spt nstbility jo) Colonial Peoples. The 
Nations and Chapter XI of the Charter. Febru- 


IQ50. 


OTUDIES: 


ination of Lconomic and Social Activities. A survey 
tem through which the United Nations and 
international agencies conduct their work on eco 


j 


ind social problems. July, 1948. Price 25 cents. 


ultation Between the United Nations and Non- 


Governmental Organizations. This study outlines the 


ng procedures, analyzes the experience to date and 


concrete suggestions regarding future develop- 


November, 1949. Price 25 cents. 


the Carnegie Endow- 


York 27; New York. 
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